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THE STRAW-CUTTER’S DAUGHTER. 

BT 

RAOUL DE NAVERY. 
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THE STRAW-CUTTER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE *ARM OF CARIORNE. 

It is a glorious August morning. The sun has risen 
red and glowing, and as he mounts higher and higher, 
the rich cornfields shine like a golden sea as the light 
breeze moves the billowy mass. The lark darts up- 
wards from the furrow, straight as an arrow — the first 
Oi God’s creatures to sing its Maker’s praises; the 
hum of insect-life begins; and all the pleasant country- 
sounds mingle in sweet contusion ; the cattle-bell, the 
herdsman’s sgng, the barking of dogs, r the lowing or 
cattle, the shrill crow of the cock 'proclaiming that the 
business of the farm has begun. 

* Hurry on, my lads/ cried cheery Pfere Patriarche, 
the rich tanner of Cadiony*, to his sons and labourers, 
* we must all set briskly to work. Must have a good 
lot of com got in beiore night ; and you kpow that 
those who work well are paid well/ 
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Yves and Aubin, the larmer’s # sons, harnessed the 
wagon horses ; Robert, the head man, gave out the 
sharp sickles ; and the reapers bound large checked 
handkerchiefs under their straw hats. 

Marthe, the farmer’s wife, stood at her door I06S- 
mg on at the bright busy- scene, a quiet motherly 
woman, yet the mainspring of the household as well as 
its sunshine. She managed everything with the help 
of one lame servant, who had grown old in her service, 
# and whom every one called Limping Louison. 

Martlie was turning away as the last of the reapers 
disappeared, when her youngest son, Aubin, came 
jumping over the blackthorn hedge, and running up to 
her for * one more kiss.’ She gave at least a dozen to 
the sunburnt lace and curly black hair, and then asked 
whether he would not be missed in the field. 

1 1 really had forgotten my very own little sickle, 
mother dear.’ 

4 Very well, darling, be off again, and work hard,’ 

‘And, mother, you will come to the field wjien 
the Angeius rings ?’ 

She nodded a promise \ and Aubin was off like a 
shot, startling the birds in the hedge with his leap and 
whistle. 

Aubin was soon back with the rest by the side of 
bis favourite black bullock, a noble creature, with dew- 
laps th^jt nearly touched the ground, and large soft 
eyes that turned slowly on his young master, as if to 
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thank him for keying off the flies with an oak branch, 
. which he flapped about his head. 

On reaching the field, Aubin and Yves, like the 
others, set to work at once, and the ripe corn fell 
•^uickly^tnd silently as the reaping-hooks cut their way 
farther and farther into the field. 

And now it is noon : there is no shadow cast by 
the trees ; the chirp of the grasshoppers and cicadas 
comes short and sharp in the midday heat. A bell 
rings, every man stops work, and the master, uncover- 
ing his head, recites the Angelus with all his men, 
after which all seek the group ’of oaks and walnuts at 
the bottom of the field, for the welcome hour of rest 
and refreshment. For the hundredth time some la- 
bourer bids his comrades beware of falling asleep under 
one of the walnut-trees ; for there, three feet under- 
ground, according to Breton superstition, lurks a 
poisonous snake, * le sourd,’ they call him, whose very 
presence is fatal to the luckless sleeper. So they all 
lie down under the oaks, all but Yves, who is afraid of 
nothing, anjl takes a pride in setting tradition, custom, 
and unhappily holier things than these, at defiance. 

Jean Patriarche, the father of the two lads whose 
acquaintance we have made, was a very good specimen 
of a Breton farmer. He had married young; and 
Marthe was his own choice as well as that of his 
parents. Both families were well off, and well thought 
of in the parish of Saint Aubin du Cormier ; the young 
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people had been taught by the bid cure, who had 
known them from their birth<j and both were good, 
simple, industrious, and sincerely attached. Marthe 
was quite an heiress in her way, with the three splendid 
cornfields which made her dowry; and Jeanls famctos 
speckled cattle grazed in pasture land where the grass 
grew breast-high. Two years after her marriage 
Marthe was the mother of two sons. Aubin had his. 
father's black hair, open brow, and honest eyes, and 
his mother’s calm gentle nature. Sincerely religious* 
he had a great love for the poor, and, when quite a 
little fellow, delighted in cutting great hunches of 
bread for them, which he could scarcely carry. One 
day he met a little barefooted boy, and instantly 
taking off his sabots gave them to the child, while he 
bound the straw which lined them on his own feet* 
On his return his mother asked what had become of 
the sabots ; she kissed him tenderly when the story 
was told, and next market-day she bought him a smart 
pair of buff-leather shoes, while the impromptu slippers 
were carefully put away in her press. I So/ thought 
Yves, * the way to get easy shoes is to lose one’s 
sabots.* And next day he came in barefoot and his 
Lee covered with blood. 

‘Good heavens! what^ has happened?* said 
Marthe. 

•Fighting with little Maclou, the goose-boy; the 
geese were making a horrid row, and I holloed to 
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him to keep them quiet ; and as he chose not to mind’ 
me, I sent one of my sabots at his head.' 

‘ For shame, Yves ! A little fellow like that ! f 

* He’s an impudent monkey, all the same ; and 
next tinfe I catch him I mean to wring the neck 01 
that biggest goose of his ; as soon as the chap began 
blubbering she flew at me, and I got as many pecks as 
X had given him thumps/ 

‘ 0 Yves, my poor child, will you never mend your 
ways ?' 

* Why, where’s tfie harm of ’licking Maclou ?’ 

‘ Poor little fellow, he was doing you no harm ; 
and he’s such a good boy.’ 

* Is he indeed? Well, I can’t abide the little beggar ; 
and besides, I wanted shoes like Aubin’s, so I got rid 
of my sabots ; for they’re broken to bits/ 

4 Aubin's was a very different affiir/ 

* Not a bit of it ; it all comes to the same thing ; 
he gave his away, and I smashed mine; so, as I 
haven’t another pair, you’ll just have to buy the 
shoes/ 

* That I shall certainly not do/ 

* Q, then/ said Yves insolently, ‘there’s one law^ 
for Aubin, and another for me, is there ?' 

‘ Yes, there is a different law lor a cruel disobe- 
dient boy, and for a good and charitable one. I re* 
wfcrd the one, and I punish the other. But, mind, 
you are not to suppose that I love you less than him» 
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because you force me to treat you differently. O 
Yves, you are my eldest child, the first who called me 
mother ; and God knows how I thanked Him for you. 
Let me thank Him still more, Yves, as I shall do when 
you are a better boy ; don’t go on grieving yofir father 
and me. And why are you jealous of your brother? 
He would give up everything to you/ 

‘ His shoes, for instance ?’ said Yves, with a rude 
laugh. 

‘ You are a bad boy—- cruel and bad/ 

* So you have said before ; once more, will you buy 
me a pair of shoes ?’ 

4 No, I will not. When you deserve favours, you 
shall have them/ 

* Very well ; I shall wring that bird’s neck, and 
Maclou will get a flogging/ 

4 You will never be so wicked/ 

‘ I will ; as sure aS — ’ 

Marthe threw her arms round him : * Hush, Yves; 
don’t take a sinful oath. If )ou don’t mind your 
mother’s displeasure, fear God’s anger.’ ° 

‘ Let me go !’ shrieked the boy, beside himself 
with passion. He tore himself from his mother’s 
arms, and rushed out of the house. 

Meanwhile, poor little Maclou was sitting under 
an old willow-tree, very sore and very sad. He had 
pulled a handful of wild mint, dipped it in water, and 
bathed his bruised head and face. By his side sat 
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Armelle, the stravtautter’s little daughter; she had. 
torn up her handkerchief to bind his forehead, and 
was doing her best .to comfort him. Maclou had told 
her his history, and was extolling the prowess of his 
Wloved goose — the pride of the flock, 4 1 should never 
have got away from him but for her, Armelle. He 
did hit hard with his sabots ! Ah, he is a bad boy ; 
blit you are good, Armelle, and then you are unhappy 
too — like me.’ 

4 What makes you call me unhappy ?’ said the little 
girl. , 

4 Why, because your father drinks so. 9 

4 1 love my father, 5 said Armelle quickly. 

‘Well, you see 1 haven’t got a father/ replied 
Maclou, after a moment’s reflection ; 4 I’m just a found- 
ling — something like a duck hatched by a hen, I 
suppose ; the chickens won’t have anything to do 
with it, and drive it away.’ 

By and by Maclon forgot his troubles, and the two 
children were playing together quite merrily when 
they were interrupted by a tremendous noise. The 
geese came waddling to them as fast as they could 
with their web-feet, flapping their short wings, and 
screaming with terror. The dog barked furiously, 
the cows ran wildly abo$it the meadows, and the great 
black bull, the terror of the country, rushed about 
with his head down, his nostrils foaming, aijd his eyes 
bloodshot. At length, by the combined efforts ot 
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JMaclou and the dog, the stragglersVere got together 
and counted ; but one was minsing— the great white 
goose, the pride of the flock, the valiant champion 
of her little master, He burst into tears, crying out, 

* He has killed her ! I know he has.’ 4 * IS 

‘ O no ; he nevei, never could f said Armelle j ‘he 

never could be such a coward !* 

* Say that again !’ cried an angry voice behind the 
children. 

‘ It was Yves, mad with passion, and clenching his 
fists as he spoke. 

* Very well, I will say it again, for you are a coward/ 
said the brave child , * and because you are a coward 
you might strike me, only you won’t, bad as you are* be- 
cause you know my father would give you a thrashing* 
And what do you suppose Maclou’s master will do to 
him? If your father had to punish you, he would give 
you a scolding, I suppose ; even if he did more, he 
would just hit you a very little with a tmy switch. But 
Madon is an orphan, with nobody to take his part; 
and his master will lay a great thick stick across his 
shoulders, and you know it i If all the boys in the 
village are afraid of telling the truth to “ wicked Yves/’ 
as they call you* I'm not ; so I tell you that you ate 
a bad fellow,— yes, I am her* waiting, and you can 
Strike me if you dare f 

The little thing spoke so fearlessly, and looked so 
calmly at him with her innocent eyes, that Yves slunk 
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away cowed and cfestfallen, muttering, *1*11 payjw off, 
too, some day, so look out’ 

The straw-cutter’s little daughter did not even heai 
him j she was kneeling by poor Maclon, who had 
thrown shimself sobbing on the ground, and trying all 
she could to comfort him ; but his grief broke out 
more loudly than ever when his dog Finaud, after 
snuffing about in search of his missing charge, brought 
the dead goose to his master’s feet. 

‘O my God,’ wailed the poor child, ‘how shall 
I ever go back to arcotte ! • The goose would have 
fetched a couple of crowns, and the mayor's wife would 
have been sure to buy her for Twelfth-day. I am sure 
Marcotte will kill me. I had rather run away at once 
than face him.* 

Armelle was terror-stricken. Marcotte was a dread- 
ful man, to be sure, but then there were things as bad 
Or worse : it would soon be dark, and brave as she 
was when a tangible danger was in question, she was 
in mortal dread of ghosts and 4 loups^garojis.’ 

* It will fee very dark,’ she saiaY* there's no moon/ 

* 1 know there isn’t/ said the frightened child. 

‘And isn’t there anybody you will be sorry to 

leave?* 

1 0 yes, Armelle, you ; you are so good and kind 5 
and then there is Aubin, that bad boy's brother, he is 
good too } and so is his father— he often gives me a 
loaf of bread and a bowl of milk, and good advice 
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too ; and his wife knitted me a pair of stockings at 
Christmas. There are plenty ofrgood people at Saint 
Aubin du Cormier ; and besides, when one has always 
lived in a place, one is sorry to leave the trees, and the 
cows, and— *and everything/ 

‘Well, then, don’t go.’ 

‘ But — there’s Marcotte f 
‘ Yes, 1 know, there is Marcotte/ 

And the children sat down opposite each other 
silently, with their elbows on their knees, puzzling 
how to solve the difficulty. 

They were roused from their meditations by a 
sharp shrill cry; and looking up saw Aubin standing 
before them, holding in his arms a struggling goose 
nearly as big as himself. 

‘ There/ he said, 4 take her home with you ; I be- 
lieve she beats the one you lost/ 

‘ But/ said Maclou wonderingly, 4 what makes you 
give her to me ?’ 

4 To make up for the one my brother killed ; don’t 
you see?’ 

‘But this goose is your father’s — what will he 
say?* 

4 Why, it happens very luckily that I keep our flock 
of geese ; so when one is found missing, they will just 
think I have lost it/ 

‘ But your father will scold you/ 

‘Never mind that/ 
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* Or beat you.* 

* My father's beatiftg won't be like your master’s, 
Maclou ; it’s not worth thinking of.’ 

1 O* how good you are !’ and the little orphan clung 
?8und Aibin as if he could never leave him. Pre- 
sently he said, 1 But what shall we do with the dead 
goose? 1 

‘Armelle shall take it home with her, and keep 
our secret* 

And so the three children went their different 
ways — Aubin to hi# comfortable bed, Armelle to her 
father’s wretched hut, and poor little Maclou to a 
kennel where Marcotte ,p watch-dog used to live. 

Aubin went to his home with a light step and 
heart, and yet he knew that he had incurred a punish- 
ment. No matter ; better so than that poor little 
Maclou should suffer unjustly, or that his own kind 
parents should be grieved by this new instance of his 
brother’s violence Still, Aubin was but a child, and 
brave as he was, he liked being punished as little as 
any other cffild ; so he turned a little out of the way 
to say a prayer at the foot of an old wayside cross, 
where he often brought his childish troubles and diffi- 
culties* At the foot of this rude Calvary, in a niche, 
stood an image of our* Lady. It was made of the 
coarsest pottery j over it hung a box, into which the 
village children now and then dropped a sou, and the 
shepherds often laid bunches of broom and heather 
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-on the steps. There she stood, fti her little niche, 
smiling on every one, and holding out her child to 
the poor and suffering, to young and old ; there was 
no rich canopy over her head, no jewels decked her 
crown; only the blue sky above her, and tUte swe£f 
wild-flowers at her feet. No trained voices sang anti- 
p ho ns. in her honour; but many a ‘ Hail, Mary/ was 
whispered, many a simple hymn sung befoie her. And 
the biids perched on the arms of the cross, and 
greeted her with their carols. Ah, many were the 
■confidences breathed into her car # ; many the good 
resolutions formed at her feet ; many a mother came 
there to pray for her children, and countless bless- 
ings fell from her sweet hands on bent heads and 
aching hearts. ‘ Our Lady of the Road/ they called 
her; and I am sure she showed the road to heaven to 
many a suppliant, 

Aubin knelt down on the steps, laid a bunch of 
wild-flowers on them, and prayed for strength to do 
right, then for all he loved — not forgetting the straw* 
cutter’s little girl — and lastly for Mareotte. As he 
-ciossed the threshold of his home, he thought he 
caught a glimpse of Armelie crossing the yard, and 
-carrying something white, and a large basket But 
what could Arioelle be doing# at the farm? He en- 
tered the big room where meals were taken ; his bro- 
ther was there, but neither o* his parents* He asked 
the carter where the/Were, The man pointed silently 
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to the door of thte inner room, and Aubin, startlecJ 
and a little frightened, £at down by the fire, and Labrie 
his dog couched at his feet. For this inner room was 
one which was only used on solemn and important 
^ccasio&S; the children of the house, indeed, were 
never allowed to enter it till the day of their First 
Communion* Afterwards they were only admitted for 
very grave reasons. To be sent for into the inner 
room was an alarming event. 

Limping Louison now came in, full of consterna- 
tion, exclaiming that one goose was missing ; and at 
the same moment Jean and Marthe came m. Both 
looked very grave, and there were traces of tears m 
Marthe’s eyes ; but the master took his place as usual, 
said grace, and supper began. There was plenty of 
talking at the meal, much joking with Louison, and 
many compliments to the mistress on her cookery. 
The Harm- servants discussed everything which con- 
cerned the interest of their employers with a kind of 
filial eagerness which is peculiarly Breton, and the 
farmer* in ^return, treated them more like children 
than inferiors* On this particular evening, however, 
his words were few and short ; and the servants were 
on the point of withdrawing, when he said to the 
herdsman, 

* Are all the cattle right? 

1 Yes, master** 
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‘Jacquet’ (to the shepherd), Vdid you count the 
sheep and goats ?’ 

‘ Ay, master ; they are all right/ 

* And your geese, Louison ?’ 

4 There is one short.’ And the old serv^t cast*#, 
pitying glance at Aubin. 

The farmer turned to his son. 

4 You have been careless/ he said severely. 1 Care- 
less shepherds must be punished. Your godfather 
-made you a present of six francs on New-year’s-day ; 
the goose you have lost was worth quite as much as 
that ; you have forfeited the monfiy ; others must not 
suffer for your fault/ 

‘ No, father, you are quite right* 

4 Now, children, it is bed- time ; come and say 
good-night/ 

Yves came slowly forward ; and as he knelt at his 
father’s feet, Jean s^id in a low and broken voice, 
4 Take warning, Yves ; do not disgrace your father/ 

Aubin meanwhile had gone to his mother for her 
blessing ; and as she laid her hand on Ips head, she 
-said with great tenderness, ‘May God bless thee, as 
Idol’ 

Aubin was not long before he fell asleep, and 
dreamed that he saw ArraeHe busily employed in re- 
moving the wings of the deacl goose. As she did so, 
they grew larger and larger. She fastened them to 
Aubin’s shoulders ; and to his surprise and delight, he 
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began flying abou* like a bird or an angel. A rough 
shake roused him from his dream. Yves was standing 
by his bed with an excited expression. 

If you dare to’ say a word P he muttered. 

1 Wtyd; about ?’ 

4 You know well enough : it’s lucky for you that 
only I heard you just now talking about the goose, 
and ArmeJle, and angels, and the crown-piece.’ 

‘You know quite well, Yves, that I never meant to 
say a word.’ * 

This little incident will show the character of the 
brothers. As YveS grew older, his mother’s anxieties 
increased. She was very gentle with the stubborn ill- 
conditioned boy, always reproving him with kindness, 
often with tears. She never praised his brother to 
him, for fear of exciting his temper ; and with a mo- 
ther’s patient hopefulness she was always trying to 
find some tender spot in his h^art; but all in vain. 
The good AbbtS Kerdrec was untiring in his efforts 
for the amendment of this black sheep of his fold , 
but it realty seemed as though the boy had neither 
heart nor conscience. The jealousy with which he 
had always regarded Aubin had become something 
terribly like hatred, ever since the story of the goose ; 
he never would believe but that Aubin had told his 
mother everything. ife was right in thinking that 
Marthe knew the truth, though not from his brother. 
The straw-cutter’s little daughter could not feel easy 
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in her honest child’s conscience a* receiving Aubin’s 
present. A fat goose would be very nice for supper, 
certainly; but was it quite right? And $0, while 
Aubin was praying at the Calvary, she had taken the 
goose to the former’s wife, and told her tljf who!* 
story in confidence; for she did not forget Aubin’s 
wish to screen his brother. Marthe was very much 
touched ; she stooped down and kissed Armelle, tell- 
ing her to keep the goose as a present from her, and 
giving her besides a loaf and a bottle of wine. So 
now there was a secret between Marthe and little 
Armelle. * 

There came a time when there seemed to be a 
hope of Yves changing for the better. The boys were 
preparing for their First Communion; and certainly 
both the curd and Jean and Marthe thought he was 
impressed by the instructions he had received- He 
was less gloomy and jealous, and once or twice he 
threw his arms round his brother, and earnestly asked 
his forgiveness. The eve of the great day came; and 
when the boys knelt to ask pardon of {heir parents 
for all they had ever done to offend them, Yves co- 
vered their hands with kisses and tears. Poor Marthe I 
it seemed to her like her firstborn’s second and better 
birthday. When the family returned from the Mass, 
at which the children had received their Lord for the 
first time, the parents led them into the inner room, 
and Jean Patriarche opened a large book which lay 
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upon the table, and*told the boys that it had been in < 
the family for two hundred years. It was the Book 
of the Holy Gospels, and on the fly-leaves were writ- 
ten important family events — births, marriages* &c. 

4 Aftee this great day/ said the farmer, ‘ Should 
you commit any serious fault, God forbid it should be 
a crime, I should be obliged to write it down in 
this book. May this necessity never occur ! Here, 
my children, write down your names ; and may God 
give you grace and strength to live and die His faithful 
servants !’ 

There was character shown in the very way in 
which the lads signed their names. Yves scrawled 
his in a hasty slap-dash fashion ; Aubin wrote his 
slowly, feeling as he did so the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, and of his father's words. Jean added the 
date of the month and year ; and the children left 
the room in silence. From this* time, the servants 
called them * our young masters/ which much grati- 
fied the self-importance of Yves. Still, that was a 
small matter ;*and the boy seemed so altered for the 
better, that for six months Marthe was happy. At 
the end of that time, however, the old anxieties re- 
turned. He went seldom er to church ; he grew cold 
and reserved with his mother ; complaints of him were 
constantly being brought to his father. One day he 
had turned some cows into a clover-field ; on, another 
he had overturned a neighbour's beehives, or robbed 

c 
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e his orchard, Jean’s remonstrances were met by in* 
difference or insolence ; and by degrees Yves took to- 
frequenting the tavern on Sundays, and keeping com- 
pany with lads as idle and mischievous as himself; 
and now there was always one empty seat m the family 
bench at church, one absent at the evening meal on 
Sunday. The unhappy boy had become one of the 
habitues of the Foaming Pitcher, a low tavern, kept 
by a good-for-nothing old fellow named Machecoul, 
who kept a running account with Yves, not forgetting 
to charge interest. * Dnnk wha^ you like, my boy/ 
he would say, ‘you are a fine fellow, and like to treat 
your friends Never mind the score now ; we’ll settle 
accounts when you come of age.’ Things went on in 
this way from bad to worse. If Aubin had shown the 
slightest inclination to follow m his brother’s steps, 
the parents would have been compelled to send the 
latter away; but it was not so, and therefore they 
waited, wept, and prayed. The farmer scarcely ever 
spoke to his eldest son now, except to give necessary 
orders, which were received in Surly filence. Yves, 
did his work, and did it well ; but his father would 
rather have seen him fail with humility than succeed 
with insolent pride. It may seem strange that this, 
very fault did not keep him from associating with the 
low set who frequented Machecoul’s tavern ; but the: 
truth w that he was a sort of king among thorn, and 
the deference they showed him flattered his vanity*. 
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Now and then he Had moments of tenderness towards, 
his mother, and a look.from her would make bis heart 
swell ; but his bitter envy of Aubin always stifled the 
good impulse, and* he would turn away muttering, 
*<6he dots not love me ; he is all she cares for/ Ah, 
no, poor misguided boy ; it is the lost sheep we go 
after, the lost groat that we seek for. And so, like 
all mothers to whom our Lady has bequeathed her 
heritage, of sorrow, Marthe hid the sword m her heart, 
and suffered silently. 

This, then, was^the state of things at Cadiome 
when we introduced this family to our readers : plenty 
and prosperity, with a secret sorrow blighting all. 

The shadows were lengthening ; only a few sheaves 
had to be bound : the farmer, standing in the great 
Wagon, caught them one by one, as Yves threw them 
up to him with a strong steady hand. 1 Cheerily, my 
lads,* cried Jean Patriarche; * the mistress has supper 
ready, and it is growing late/ 

There is only one sheaf left now ; but what a grand 
one it is-— the harvest-home sheaf 1 It is always made 
with extra care, and presented with some ceremony 
to the master, whose business it is to pour over it a 
bpttle Of good old wine as he receives it- There is, 

I confess, a touch of paggmsm about this old custom, 
but it is a pretty and graceful one nevertheless. 

The farm-servants and day-labourers gp singing 
merrily to fetch the harvest-home sheaf, with its gay 
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•ribbons and bouquets, from thd end of the field. 
Jean Baptiste and Pierrot are preparing to lift it, but 
stop with a startled exclamation at the sight of a 
ragged child sleeping quietly in the shadow of the 
sheaf. Poor little thing ! her thm hand was* holding 
some grams Which she had rubbed from the husk be- 
fore falling asleep. * Holy Mary F cried one of the 
men ; * it is the straw-cutter’s daughter t 

CHAPTER II. 

THE HARVEST HOME. 

And why was the straw-cutter’s daughter so much 
to be pitied ? Alas for poor little Armelle ! she was 
worse than an orphan. Her mother had died worn 
out and heart-broken ; a long course of ill-usage had 
hastened her end. Her husband was a hopeless drunk* 
aid ; he would come reeling home from the Foam- 
ing Pitcher and load her with reproaches and abuse ; 
sometimes the neighbours heard Annette’s voice 
broken by sobs, then a scream ; and more than once 
she had been seen running out of the house with her 
child in her arms, to pass the night in an outhouse or 
a yard. If it was very wet or cold she would knock 
timidly at the door of a fcrmhouse ; and it would 
have been a hard heart indeed that could have refuse^ 
shelter to the pale trembling woman, with her child’s 
rosy face pressed to the bosom so ill-protected from 
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the winter wind. Then, at daybreak, she crept back* 
to her wretched home, lit the fire, prepared the 
poor breakfast, and all with the most uncomplaining 
patience. But there came a day when Machecoul 
refused to let the straw-cutter add to his score un- 
less he paid a part of his reckoning. This he could 
not do ; high words followed, and Machecoul said : 

4 Your wife has to beg her bread through your mis- 
conduct Annette is my god daughter, and if she 
comes to me, I shan't refuse her.’ The straw-cutter 
went home mad With fury, which f only seemed in- 
creased by the silence with which his wife met his 
abuse. He dragged her out of the house, and as 
she fell, he pushed her with his foot against the 
door-step. In the morning he remembered nothing 
of what had happened, but noticed with surprise that 
there were no preparations for his breakfast He 
opened the house-door; there Annette lay, her hair 
loose on her shoulders, her white face upturned; on 
the left temple was a deep-red mark : he gave only 
one look, and fled from the place. Soon afterwards, 
a labourer, who wanted some straw for the finishing 
of his bee-hives, came to the door ; he lifted up the 
poor young woman, bathed her face, and gradually she 
recovered consciousness? Recognising the man, she 
said: *1 had a fall, Catherines but it is nothing. 
Many thanks ; I am so sorry to have troubled you ; 
husband will be wanting his breakfast.’ She just 
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managed to drag herself to the bed, and to say: 
‘ Catherines go and send the pHest to me : God will 
repay you for your trouble*’ The man went, with 
tears in his eyes, to do her bidding. Poor Annette I 
her long martyrdom was all but ended. She confessed, 
and received absolution, and received the ‘ Bread of 
life’ to support her on her last journey. She died very 
quietly, forgiving her husband, but troubled about her 
little one. ‘Who will take care of her?’ she said tt> 
the priest. 4 Providence, my child,’ he answered, ‘ is 
a good mother to the orphan.* < 

Two neighbours stayed beside Annette’s corpse ; 
and when her husband came in, one of them said; 
‘ Take off your hat, Daniel ; you must pay her some 
respect in death, though you made her life wretched/ 
He obeyed mechanically. 

‘ Say a prayer, Daniel ; she is gone to God, and 
she forgave you/ 

The straw-cutter knelt, but he did not know how 
"to pray* He could feel remorse though, apd the 
thought of his heart was : * She never gave me an 
angry word, and I have killed her 1’ 

The next day he followed her to the grave, and 
afterwards took his little girl in his arms, and leading 
by a string the goat whose milk had fed her, went to 
one of the women who had watched by his wife, and 
agreed to*pay her so much a month for taking cate of 
die child. 
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Little Annette* grew and throve. Chantefleur, 
doted on her ; the oj^y trouble was that every now 
and then her father talked of having her home ; but 
the good woman put him off, and said he had better 
wait till the was old enough to cook his dinner and 
mind the house. He saw that the child was terribly 
afraid of him, and this made him furious. 

When Armelle was seven years old, he took her 
home. It was a sad change for the poor child ; but 
the thing that she mo9t missed was hearing Chantefleuf 
talk of her mother. One day she had put a rosary 
round the child’s neck, telling her that her mother 
said it every day ; and never since then had Armelle 
failed to say it too. She pulled up daisy-tufts, and 
planted them on her grave, and gathered the first 
violets, and the pretty little milk-worts to lay there. 
One day a little boy gave her a bird’s nest, in which 
were some downy nestlings ; she «put it in a wild rose- 
bush which grew by the grave, and told the little birds 
to sing to her mother when they were old enough. 
Chantefleur «had always kept her neat and tidy, but 
now the frocks were in rags, and the little feet bare. 
She was very ignorant. Daniel refused to send her 
to school, and very often she had to beg. 

One evening, when she was about ten years old# 
her father came in with a coarse untidy-looking wo* 
man, whom he ordered Armelle to call 1 mother.’ 

1 My mother is dead/ said the child gravely. 
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4 This is your second mother* 

4 Chantefleur is my second, mother/ 

4 Indeed I and what is my wife ?’ 

The child seemed stupefied ; then, after awhile, 
she said gently : 4 Father, now that you havecsome me 
else to look after you, you do not want me/ 

4 1 don’t turn you out, mind/ 

4 But I am going/ she answered. 

4 A good riddance/ cried La Gervaise, for that was 
•the woman’s name. 

Armelle went up to her father, and asked him to 
give her her mother’s wedding-ring. The man turned 
pale ; he had placed it on the finger of La Gervaise* 
The child had noticed what seemed to her a sacrilege. 

4 Give it her/ muttered Daniel, 4 1 can get you 
another/ 

The woman drew it off, and threw it rudely on the 
ground. Armelle picked it up, kissed it, fastened it 
to her mother’s rosarv, and then said slowly and 
sorrowfully : 4 Good-bye, father/ 

The man’s heart smote him. 

4 Stop here/ he said, 4 and I promise never to 
beat you again/ 

But La Gervaise rose, and facing him, said reso- 
lutely : 4 She or I— choose between us/ 

Then Armelle repeated, ‘&ood-bye, father/ opened 
the door, knelt down, kissed the door-step, and went 
away. 
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It was a lovely flight ; the stars looked down from* 
a cloudless sky. Armelle did not feel lonely; it 
seemed as if some one was beside her, taking care of 
her; her mother or her angel-guardian — perhaps 
both. She walked straight to the churchyard. What 
a pretty carpet the turf made, starred over with 
daisies ; and how sweetly the nightingale was singing! 
She lay down on the grave, and slept quietly till 
morning ; then she awoke with the sun, the swallows 
in the tower, and the church-bell. She slipped into a* 
confessional, for sh| was ashamed of her rags; and 
when Mass was over, she slipped out again. 

What was she to do? Chantefleur had left the 
neighbourhood for a day or two. But, to be sure, it 
was harvest-time ; she should soon glean a little bun- 
dle ; the miller was a kind man, and would give her in 
exchange foT it a loaf of bread. Providence guided 
her to the field of Jean Patriarche ; she gleaned all 
day, ate the corn, which she rubbed out in her hands, 
drank from the stream which ran at the bottom of 
the field, made a dessert of blackberries, and then, 
quite tired out, she laid her bunch of ears beside 
her, and fell asleep in the shadow of the harvest- 
home sheaf, with the names of God and her mother 
on her lips. % 

She awoke with a start as Pierrot’s cty brought the 
reapers to the spot. She looked round hqr with a 
scared expression, pushed her tangle oi fair hair back * 
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< from her little pale face, and saih : ‘ I may keep my 
bundle, mayn’t I ?’ r 

4 Poor little mitel’ said Pierrot, ‘how hard she 
must have worked to get all that 1 I’ll tell you what, 
you fellows, I've got an idea : suppose the etraw-^t- 
ter’s daughter gives the sheaf to the master ?’ 

‘ Well said ! a capital notion !’ 

A wreath of wheat-ears and corn flowers had been 
made, ready for the ceremony, and this was placed on 
"Armelle’s head. The men undid the wisp of straw 
which bound the sheaf, and placed the child in the 
middle of it ; only her head was visible. 

* Poor little maid f said Pierrot ; 4 1 wish she had 
poppies on her cheeks, as well as corn-flowers in her 
eyes/ 

* Up with the sheaf, the bonny harvest-home sheaf f 

Pfere Patriarche was sitting quietly on the wagon* 

pole, waiting for the 1 sheaf ; his sons were beside him ; 
Yves was looking unusually pleasant, and the father 
felt almost happy. 

4 The sheaf seems tolerably heavy/ he>said> smiling. 

The men laid it with a laugh at their master’s 
feet 

4 It is good grain,’ said old Pierrot , 4 which the good 
God has ripened See wh$t He has hidden in the 
sheaf~a bird without a nest* a daisy plucked up by 
the roots. See, master, we have made her a bed of 
fresh straw* Just as our Lady did for her little Jesus.’ 
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Patriarche could liot understand a word of all this, 
till a pretty little pale fate met his wondering eyes, as 
Pierrots sickle cut the straw band, and the golden 
ears fell in a shower at Armelle’s feet The good 
farifter’s e^es were wet. 4 Poor little lark/ he said, 
did you make a nest in the com T 

4 1 was gleaning/ answered the little one ; 4 and I 
fell asleep ; and it was Pierrot — ’ 

* Pierrot is a clever fellow/ returned Jean with a 
kind smile* ‘ You shall have the harvest-home sheaf, 
my child. When G<%d gives abundantly, our hands 
must be open like His. But your father?* 
c He is married again, to La Gervaise.’ 

4 Good heavens ! And you are turned out ot 
doors? 1 

4 1 am sure father would have kept me ; but — * 

4 But he is afraid of La Gervaise. I see — a wo- 
man like that ! What a shame 1 what a sin — * 

Patriarche broke off abruptly; then, at a sign from 
him, Armelle was lifted into the high wagon ; the two 
lads led the horses, and he himself followed slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

Jt was a pretty, yet a sad sight: the little thing, 
with her bate feet crossed, sitting smiling on her 
golden throne, crowned with flowers and innocence. 

As soon as they reached the farm, Jean Patriarche 
took his wife's hand, and saying, 4 1 want to wpeak to 
yon, 1 led her into the family sanctuary, the inner room. 
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‘ Wife,* he said, * I do not wait to give you a com- 
mand ; I do hot even ask you to do what I wish for 
my sake ; I only want to say this : we have a wound 
deep down in our hearts ; let us move the good God 
to cure it by doing a good action. The sfcaw-ciftter 
is going from bad to worse. The house where La 
Gervaise id mistress is not a fit home for Armelle. 
Last night she slept on her mother’s grave, and the 
angels watched over her. Where can she sleep to 
* night ? where can she go to-morrow ? Our men, who 
found her sleeping by the shea£ brought her to me 
like a dove in its nest; and I have been thinking-—’ 

Marthe opened the Book of the Gospels, and 
taking a pen, she wrote in a bold firm hand, 

‘The day of our harvest-home, 18— , Jean and 
Marthe Patriarche have adopted Armelle, the straw- 
cutter’s daughter, and taken her for their own child.’ 

The farmer kiSsed her gravely arid silently, and 
Marthe said in a low voice, ‘May our Lord have 
mercy on Yves f Then she opened the great oaken 
cupboard, saying, ‘ I have all Jeanne’s things here, and 
now that God has given me another daughter, they 
will do for her.* 

So Armelle was washed, combed, and dressed* 
Marthe put a gold cross ropnd her neck, replaced the 
garland on her head, and then sat down in the great 
arm-chair by her husband’s desk, while he threw the 
, door wide open, and made a sign tor his sons and 
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servants to enter. Chen he rose, took off his hat, 
and said, * Before God apd before our own conscience, 
we promise to bring up Armelle as a good Christian 
girl. Love her, all of you, as you love us, for His 
sake whoiias loved us all.’ 

Poor little Armelle ! she could hardly believe that 
it was all true. The only cloud was, that Yves did 
not look at her as kindly as Aubin did ; she was afraid 
she should have only one brother. But troubles are 
soon over at her age ; and besides, why should Yves 
not like her ? The story of the goose was four years 
old. ' 

At the end of the evening, Jean spoke with honest 
indignation of Daniel’s conduct 

4 Patience,* said Marthe m , 4 the child will save him 

yet' 

4 His wife tried, and it cost her her life.’ 

Marthe answered, 4 What is that as the price of a 
soul?* 


CHAPTER III. 

THE STRAW-CUTTER'S BARGAIN. 

Armellr's business was to keep the sheep ; Au- 
bin had charge of the horses and cows. The two 
went out together, the boy carrying the basket con- 
taining their dinners, the girl with a boofc in her 
pocket, and her distaff stuck in her girdle* In winter, 
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the first thing was to make a Are. Aubin managed 
capitally with heather and {lead branches, and the 
children sat before it on two large stones, chatting 
merrily* They baked their potatoes and chestnuts 
in the ashes, sang songs, and talked about Marthe’s 
kindness and Jean Palriarche’s generosity. Sometimes 
Maclou joined them. When Finaud was playing with 
Labrie, Maclou was never far from Aubin and Ar- 
melle. His love for them was a passion, a worship, 
as it is apt to be with the forlorn and desolate : he 
would have died for either of tjjem. After their din- 
ner, they fed the birds, which were so tame that they 
came to pick up the crumbs under their very sabots* 
Sometimes Aubin read stories to Armelle. She con- 
ceived a great idea of the dignity of her occupation 
when she heard that Paris had been saved from a 
terrible king by a shepherdess, and a king of France 
restored to his throne by another. What a pity her 
name was not Genevihve or Jeanne, instead of Ar- 
melle ! 

When the day of her First Communion came, she 
wished to see her father, and her adopted parents took 
her to his cottage : it was empty. Marco tte, who was 
passing, said , i Go to Machecoul’s tavern/ 

The child turned awaj with a shudder, saying to 
Marthe, * Mother, let us go home/ 

But .there was a trial in store for her on the way. 

Her father met them, singing, shouting, and curs- 
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ittg. Armelle tremhJed from head to foot ; but with- 
out hesitating a moment^ she went up to him and said, 
* Father, I have been to your house to ask your bless- 
ing. God is giving me a great grace, and I want you 
to share \% it . 7 

* Is that why you are all in white ? You are a fine 
lady now, fed and clothed with the best . 7 

She took his hand fearlessly. 

‘ What do you want ?’ Daniel asked. 

* I want to say just one word to you . 7 

i Well, what is it ?’ 

c Father, what yoit say is true : I am well fed, and 
clothed, and loved at Jean Pa triarc he’s ; and yet, for 
all that, my heart often aches. I should like to share 
you r poverty and your trouble. I want to be back 
in the house where mother died. Send away La 
Gervaise, father— they say she is not really your wife 
— and let me come back, and take care of you and 
love you. O father, you don’t know how sweet it is 
to be loved ! May I come to you ?’ 

The man burst into a loud laugh. 

* You want to preach, I suppose . 7 

i No , 7 answered Armelle. 

* Well, then, to cry, as your mother did . 7 

* I will not cry , 7 said the child. 

* Children are only a trouble. La Gervaise suits 

me best . 7 # 

He went away, and Armelle clung to Marthe, 
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weeping bitterly. By and by she said, ‘Mother, it 
would have broken my heart leave you ; but — * 

‘ I understand, child ; and don’t you suppose I 
should have been sorry to lose my daughter? But 
there are only two roads, you see — a wrcuag and a 
right one — and when you took the right one, I wasn’t 
going to stop you. Why, Armelle, I couldn’t love 
you so much, unless you did your duty 1* 

So there was a heavy cloud overshadowing that 
•blessed day — the brightest and fairest in a child’s life. 
She was never again the same merry laughing crea- 
ture as before; she grew very ^thoughtful — almost 
gloomy at times ; she knew too much now. It was 
well for her that she could rest on the tender and 
faithful heart of Marthe. She felt so safe under her 
motherly wing — so sheltered by her love. The con- 
duct of Yves was another grief to the poor girl. This 
indifference had turned to positive hatred. He tried to 
wound and humiliate her in every possible way. He 
told her that he had met her father at the tavern, or 
that he had seen him fighting; he grudged her the 
clothes she wore, and the bread she ate; he would 
sit smoking by the well while he made her draw heavy 
pails to fill the trough. She never refused to do any- 
thing; she never complained. This cruel Yves was 
the son of one who was both her master and her 
father, and she obeyed him in silence. 

Armelle was turned fifteen. Pretty, pious, and 
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the adopted daughter of the rich farmer, she had 
plenty of suitors ; but she refused them ali, saying 
simply that she was much too young, and wished to 
stay with Marthe. 

£)ne winter’s evening it was snowing fast as Ar- 
meile was bringing her sheep home ; the wind was 
very high, and she could hardly keep the hood of her 
cloak over her head, as she struggled on, blinded by 
the thick flakes. Presently Labrie barked furiously, 
and the sheep pressed close together, shivering more 
from fear than cold. Something red, glaring, was a 
few steps before her. * The terrified girl fell on her 
knees, unable either to cry out or to run away. The 
two flaming eyes — for such they were — came nearer. 
She felt as if they drew her irresistibly towards them. 
Then she saw dark shadowy things like great, 
hideous, rough dogs. Labrie leaped gallantly on one 
of the creatures, the other sprang upon Armelle. 
She felt suffocated ; a hot fiery breath was on her 
cheek. She had a dim consciousness of a struggle 
around her, aad then all was darkness. When she 
came to herself, the farm servants, holding torches, 
were kneeling beside her. On the snow was a pool 
of blood ; beside it a dead wolf. * Hush !’ said Marthe, 
as she tried to speak ; 1 you^ shall hear everything pre- 
sently/ She was taken into the great hall at the 
farm. There sat Aubin, pale as death, leaning his 
head on the table ; beside him stood Yves, his hand 
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bleeding, and his forehead bo'and with a handker- 
chief. » 

*0/ cried Armelle, ‘what has happened?’ 

t It was a wolf ; two wolves rather/ answered 
Yves shortly. 

‘You were all but devouied by one/ added his 
mother. 

‘ And Yves saved my life?’ 

* I only killed the wolf.’ 

‘ The wolf that was going to kill me ?’ 

‘ Well, and if I did save yoipr life, what would that 
prove ?’ 

She went up to him, and said, in a voice thrilling 
with emotion : * It would prove that you have a tiny 
bit of love for your little sister. No one can give 
more than his life for any one.* 

* I don’t know/ answered Yves brusquely. * I 
think plenty of people give their lives, or their deaths, 
if >ou like, easily enough, from love, or hatred, or 
whim, or because they are fools ; but to sacrifice one’s 
life, one’s whole life, day by day, hou* by hour, that’s 
different/ 

‘ It is much sweeter/ said Armelle. 

‘Now, look here; if you knew that you could 
save Daniel from sin or damnation by throwing your- 
self into the flames or under a mill-wheel, would you 
not do ?’ 

‘ O, yes/ 
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4 But would you» consent to live with him — close 
to him— always ; to see him jealous of your services, 
of your love ? Would you agree to let him tyran- 
nise over you, when all the while there was a peaceful 
happy lift ready for you elsewhere ?’ 

* Yes, Yves; I would.’ 

‘ Why, it would be a hell P 

4 No ; a martyrdom.’ 

* But without any one to force you to it ?’ 

4 There is duty, Yves.’ 

‘And would yoi^sacrifice everything to duty?’ 

4 Everything. But,’ she said, after a pause, 4 your 
hand is not properly bound up ; the blood is coming 
* through the linen. Yves, let me see to it.* And she 
gently undid the handkerchief, bathed and dressed 
the gaping wound, with a light tender hand. 4 You 
will not hate me any more, will you?* she asked 
winningly. 

4 Do you love me, then ?* 

4 Certainly I do.* 

4 1 know what that means— just nothing.’ Then, 
all at once, he broke out passionately : 4 And have I 
not reason to hate you? You have taken from me 
my place in the house ; you are slowly stealing away 
what little love my mother has left for me ; you are 
robbing me of my birthright P 

‘Be silent,* said Aubin. 4 1 will neither have you ask 
her whether she loves you nor say that you hate her.’ 
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Angry words were rapidly ^exchanged, and Ar- 
melle with difficulty quieted ‘the brothers. Soon 
after, Aubin went out ; and when the farmer and his 
wife returned, Yves and their adopted daughter were 
talking together happily enough. ' 

From the day when the straw-cutter’s daughter 
had stood up so bravely in Maclou’s defence, Yves 
had disliked her from his heart. When his parents 
adopted her, this dislike became positive hatred. But 
fc gradually another feeling came ; I can scarcely say to 
replace the other, for even the Iqve which he was be- 
ginning to cherish for Armelle was so strange, so 
vehement, so absolutely without any softening influ- 
ence, that it seemed still to retain some of the ele- 
ments of the old hatred. As to the simple happy 
child herself, she guessed nothing of all this, but went 
on quietly feeding her sheep, singing her songs, and 
reading the stories of St. Genevieve and Jeanne 
d’Arc. When the Abb6 Kerdrec spoke of her to Jean 
and Marthe, he called her his ‘saintly little shep- 
herdess.* * 

The long evenings had begun ; the women knitted 
or shelled peas. Loic the bell-ringer, the musician of 
the village, brought his ‘ binion/ and played sad or 
merry tunes, or told stories of ghosts and ‘loups-garoux* 
th|it made one's hair stand on end. He delighted in 
giving h^ audience a fright, and seeing how close the 
girls kept together when the time came to separate* 
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Brittany is such a place for * eerie* sights and sounds. 
Think of all the 1 fairy-rocks,’ the mysterious ‘ lavan- 
diferes’ of the streams, the ‘ white ladies’ in the ruins ; 
then the ‘death-chariot,’ which passes noiselessly 
along, anS the ‘ hollah’ of the ‘ night-huntsmen’! It is 
all delightfully terrifying, and Pfcre Loic was a great 
iavourite with the young people. He was the first to 
see how it was with Yves, and to give him a hint. 
‘Take my word for it,* he said, ‘and give up that, 
idea ; the hawk does not mate with the dove, nor the 
lamb with the wolf.’** These words set him thinking. 
‘She s/fa// love me/ he said ; and he set about trying 
to win her with all his might. Marthe was full of 
joy at the change in his manners and conduct, and 
Armelle treated him with affectionate kindness. All 
was sunshine at the farm. 

Lent was over. The Paschal candle was lighted in 
the church, and the Abbd Kerdrec had preached on 
the threefold resurrection ; that of our Lord, that of 
our hearts, and that of the teeming earth. 

Marthe and her husband, Armelle and Aubin, 
came out of church, full of peace and joy. Aubin 
gathered some 4 Alleluia flowers,’ and offered them to 
Armelle, saying: ‘They are not to be gathered in 
"Lent; it would make our*Lady weep ; but she smiles 
on those who pluck them at Easter.’ ‘ 

‘ Thanks, Aubin ; I will put them on my ‘mother’s 

grave.’ 
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* And may I pray there with ycfii,* he asked timidly, 

* as if I were her son ?’ ' 

* And my brother,’ 

They knelt, one on each side of Annette’s grave, 
and prayed silently for a few minutes. Tlien Aubin 
bent down till his face touched the grass, and said : 
‘Annette, Annette, let me tell you that I love Ar- 
melle.’ 

The girl rose from her knees ; before her, just be- 
hind Aubin, stood the Abb6 Kerdrec. Then, without 
a blush, with the grave religious simplicity of the 
Breton character, she drew from her finger her mo- 
ther’s ring, and gave it to the priest 

‘ In the name of your mother, Armelle, your 
humble holy mother, I approve of Aubin as your 
husband ; and as I know the mind of Jean and Mar- 
the Patriarche, I betroth you here to each other, in 
the sight of God and of the holy dead.* 

The Abbe Kerdrec walked home with the affianced 
pair, telling them the story of Tobias and S>5ua$Tie 
Bade them remember that life is a pilgrimage, and 
that their happiness depended on their love for each 
other and for God, Then he said that they were 
very young, and had better not marry till after har- 
vest. «, 

< 0 , father,* said Aubin, * I could wait Jacob’s 
seven years now. I could do anything so that I may 
have Armelle for my wife at last/ 
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* Very well, my Children ; I will settle it all with 
your father. You will do well, I am sure, and it will 
be a pleasure to me to give you to each other.’ 

There was quite a grand dinner at the farm. 
Mdhhe surpassed herself. The mayor was present, 
with a friend of his, a magistrate from Rennes, a little, 
sharp, thin man, with a voice like a peacock’s. He 
wanted a vote from Patriarche, and therefore did him 
the honour of drinking his wine and eating his 
chickens. Patriarche had no fancy for men of the* 
law. As a rule, country people consider them a 
bloodthirsty race, from the gendarme to the avocat. 
The procureur imperial is the worst of the lot. The 
only legal functionary they consider useful is the 
garde champiire, who looks after their orchards. The 
farmer, therefore, was perfectly civil, but very careful 
to support the dignity of the spade and the plough. 
Yves was in a state of suppressed fury with the dry 
little man, who kept looking at Arm ell e through his 
eyeglass. She, on her part, saw nothing of what was 
going on 5 sHfe kept touching her left hand with her 
right \ it seemed so strange to feel no ring there. 
Then she thought that Aubin would soon give her 
another, with their names engraved inside, and a 
date, which the Abb6 K^fdrec would bless. She re- 
membered the Alleluia flowers which she had laid on 
Annette’s grave, and that the Cure was going to tell 
the jjreat event of the day to Jean and Marthe. The 
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• tears sprang to her eyes at the ^thought of kneeling 
for Marthe’s blessing. » 

After dinner, Patrmrche went into the garden 
with his guests. The Abb6 Kerdrec said a few words 
in a low voice to Marthe, who led the wl*y to the 
family sanctuary, and the lovers went for a stroll in a 
little green paddock surrounded by a thick hawthorn 
hedge. They talked of their childish days, of how 
they had loved each other all their lives, of the happi- 
ness which awaited them. Then Marthe and the 
Abbd joined them, and soon aftes, Patriarche. 

‘ God bless you, my children ; we have settled 
everything — M. TAbb6 and I. We shall have to see 
to our daughter’s trousseau , that’s all; there will be 
no house to find for you : the old folks would be lost 
if you left them.’ 

Meanwhile, Yves met Daniel in the road, and in- 
vited him to accompany him to Machecoul’s. He 
had overheard the conversation of Aubin and Armelle 
in the meadow, and his resolution was taken. 

* I can’t come,’ answered the straw-cutter ; * he re- 
fuses me credit now.’ 

‘ Come on, I’ll pay ;* said Yves. 

1'he fact was, Daniel’s pgpcadilloes had multiplied 
of late ; he had taken to poaching, if to no worse. 
When a hen came in his way, it was seen no more ; 
he borrowed, and forgot to pay ; everything short of 
actual stealing he was capable of ; but he had not 
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gone so far as taking money, and he made the 
strangest compromises* with his conscience. The 
miserable man was^ very much altered in appearance 
lately ; there was a wild wandering look in his eyes ; 
softietim©3 he laughed idiotically ; at others he would 
remain for hours without speaking, and then suddenly 
tell such strange weird stories, that Loic hirnself might 
have been jealous. His hands trembled a good deal ; 
still, he was as good as ever with the scythe and the 
sickle, but more gloomy, silent, and fierce-looking 
every day. When he went by* scythe in hand, the 
children ran away in affright, and said he looked like 
the pictures of Death. 

When he had drunk some wine he brightened up 
a little. 

< Capital wine this/ he said. 

* A barrel of it in one’s cellar wouldn’t be a bad 
thing in the winter/ suggested Yv£s. 

* I believe you/ 

•Well, Pfcre Daniel, I will send you a couple/ 

‘ And what will there be to pay ?’ 

• Not a farthing. v 

‘Nothing at all ?’ 

• One word, just one, that’s all/ 

‘ Let us hear it, by all jneans/ 

‘You have a daughter — * 

1 And a pretty one too/ ♦ 

‘Well, will you have me for a son-in-law?' 
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4 Patriarche would not allow it? 

4 Yes, he would. Come, Daniel, two hogsheads of 
wine and three hundred francs on the wedding-day. 
I will thatch and whitewash your cottage, and give 
you a cow into the bargain.* 

4 That’s all very well ; but I don’t half like giving 
up Armelle.* 

4 Why, you turned her out of doors !* 

‘Never mind that; I can take her back whenever 
i like now, but if she’s married I can’t.* 

4 I’ll pay you so much a year regularly.* 

1 How much?* f 

4 A hundred and fifty francs. 1 
4 It must be all properly done, mind ; drawn up by 
the notary ; and on the whole 1 prefer three hundred 
francs down. Give me a bill for that sum, payable at 
three months’ date, and you shall be married at the 
end of that time.* ’ 

4 Done !’ cried the young man. 

When Machecoul came in, he gave Yves a know- 
ing wink, and said: 

4 Are things going on all right?* 

‘ Capitally ; I am to marry his daughter.* 

4 My daughter and my debts.* 

Yves took the straw-cutter home, and returned to 
the farm with his head in a wild confusion. Was it 
not all a dream, what he had heard behind the hedge 
and his wicked bargain with Daniel ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Annette’s grave. 

*Earl? the next morning, the Abb£ Kerdrec went 
to the straw-cutter’s house. It was a wretched plp.ce* 
The walls were damp, black, and cracked ; the thatch 
hung, green and decaying, on the rotten beams ; the 
door was almost off its hinges. The inside was no^ 
better. Ragged clothes lay about the place ; in one 
corner fowls were peeking on a heap of straw; broken 
plates, cabbage -leav^* potato -parings, strewed the 
floor; and it all looked doubly disgusting on that fresh 
sweet morning, when every thing was so bright and 
beautiful — when Nature had donned her green robe, 
gemmed with dewdrops, and wreathed her brow with 
flowers. But darker yet is the contrast between the 
song of the birds, the rustle of the breeze, the perfume 
of the flowers, and the blasphemy of the man who 
ignores or insults the God of whose Uncreated Beauty 
all this fair wSrld of nature is a faint image. 

The good priest walked along slowly and thought- 
fully, blessing all the creatures of God. A book was 
passed through his girdle, but it was the open book 
of Nature that he was v studying, and his eyes were full 
of love and gratitude. He drew near to the straw- 
cutter’s house— it was like a blot on the fair landscape. 
Danjpl was walking before the door, reflecting on last 
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night's transaction, and never noticed the Abb 6 Ker- 
■drec till he spoke. 

‘ Good-morning, my friend. I come from Jean 
Patriarche, who has commissioned me to ask your 
consent to Armelle’s marriage with his son.' * 

‘ My consent ! Certainly, M. l’Abbd — with all my 
heart.' 

‘ I am glad you see no objection ; the marriage 
will be after harvest.’ 

* O indeed ; it is put off till then/ ^ 

* It will be a time of leisure Ihen ; I want you to 
give a written consent/ ^ / 

* Are you afraid that I shall go back from my word 

‘No; but I am afraid that you will pay too many 

visits to P&re Machecoul/ 

‘I see ; all right. La Gervaise, bring us paper 
and ink !’ 

‘I have brought everything with me,’ said the 
priest; ‘let me read you the form, and then you will 
only have to sign/ And he read : * I, Daniel, com- 
monly called “ the straw-cutter/’ hereby*give my con- 
sent to the marriage of my daughter Armelle with 
Aubin Patriarche, younger son of Jean Patriarche of 
the farm of Cadiorne.' 

4 You have made a mistake, M. PAbb ^ ; you have 
written “Aubin” instead of “ Yves/* * 

‘ Yves? It is for Aubin that Jean and Marthe ask 
your daughter/ 
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* Well, then, it’s a mess,' said the straw-cutter, 4 for > 
only last evening I promised her to Yves/ 

4 It was a rash promise, Daniel. Aubin is a young 
man of unblemished character and sincerely attached 
to ArmeUe, who returns his affection/ 

* All that matters nothing to me. Yves suits me 
best ; and a girl must obey her father/ 

‘And do you dare to call yourself by that title?’ 
asked the priest indignantly. 4 Did you not drive the 
child from her home? Are you not insulting your* 
dead wife by the presence of the .woman you have put 
in her place ? Whsl^iave you done for the poor 
girl who has been brought up by the Patriarches? 
You only remember that you are father in order to 
tyrannise over her \ the duties of a father you shame- 
lessly forget ! Daniel, beware of braving God’s anger !' 

4 You may spare your sermon, M. le Curd The 
long and short of the matter is this: Armelle is not of 
age, and I am her father. She either marries Yves 
Patriarche, or comes back to me/ 

4 You havi no right to dictate terms/ said the Abbd 
Kerdrec; * you lost that right the day you brought 
that woman to your house.’ 

4 1 may engage a servant, 1 suppose ; and it is my 
own affair/ 

4 You will find that it is that of others too/ 

‘Very well; but in any case 1 refuse to sign that 
paper/ 
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‘ Daniel, H>e merciful. Yves Is a bad fellow, and 
Aubin and Armelle love one another. Have you 
never loved any one yourself-— not your mothei, nor 
Annette ?’ 

* No/ thundered the miserable man ; *tny mdlher 
cursed me, and Annette — * 

4 Forgave you/ 

‘ All I know is this, I want wine and I want money* 
Yv es will pay Machecoul and secure my credit There !’ 
And he turned his back on the priest and went into 
the house. * 

Very slowly and sadly thq,«£bb^ Kerdrec returned 
to the presbytery. As he passed the mayor's house, 
he saw him at the window, and the thought struck 
him that he would ask his advice. He told the whole 
story to the worthy man, who reflected for a minute, 
and then said : 

* Don’t despair yet, M. l’Abbd. Daniel’s bad life 
is notorious. If Annette’s death had been inquired 
into too closely, things would have looked ugly for 
him ; but nothing was said for the child^ sake. Now, 
however, we can put a spoke in his wheel. We can’t 
force him to give his daughter to Aubin ; but neither 
can he force her to marry Yves. There remains the 
question of his threat to t§ke Armelle back. That’s 
not to be thought pf— here we step in. That innocent 
child shall not live with La Gervaise ; the law will not 
help Daniel there. We deprive "him of his paternal 
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rights, hold a meeting, and make Patriarche Armclle’s 
guardian* She lives at file iarm till she is twenty -one, 
and then marries Aubin.* 

* 1 see that/ said the Cure ; i but it is a terrible 
misfortune that both brothers have asked her in mar- 
riage on the same day. Well, we must trust in God !' 

1 And rely on me/ said the mayor. 

On his way home the Abb6 Kerdrec met poor 
Aubin, told him the sad story, and consoled him as 
best he could. He shrank from letting him know* 
that his brother was Jiis rival ; and he advised him to 
go to the farm and sa^nothing of all this trouble. 

Patriarche was fulf* of glee; he whistled as he 
walked, raised Pierrot’s wages, gave Baptiste a pair o i 
shoes, and Joseph a neckerchief ; Louison was pre- 
sented with two jackets of russet cloth, and every 
beggar who came to the door received a hunch of 
bread and a mug of cider. 

Meanwhile, Daniel was on his way to the farm. 
Jean Patriarche was in the garden ; the straw-cutter 
went up to hin, and said that it was his intention to 
take his daughter back. 

*Your reasons?* asked the farmer. 

*1 have no reasons to give; she is my daughter, 
and I have the law on my side/ 

*And I have all honest men on mine; so until 
you are armed with a legal authority, I forbid you 
to enter my house.* 
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Daniel went straight to M. G&rju, the mayor, who 
told him that the life he was leading deprived him of 
his natural rights, and that his daughter was perfectly 
justified in refusing to live with him. The man was 
furious; he entered Machecours tavern, where, he fo«nd 
Yves, whom he told of Aubin's proposal to Armelle, 
and of his own interview with M. Gorju. Yves re- 
mained lost in thought for some time ; then he said: 

4 You must marry La Gervaise.’ 

* Anything but that/ 

‘ Send her away then.* % 

* I dare not ; she would kll^tne/ 

* Look here ; I will give you four thousand francs 
instead ©f three the day you marry her ; and you can 

take away Armelle the same day/ 

* 

We will not linger over the hateful compact; it 
was so unutterably base, that bad as both the men 
were they felt ashamed of it, and separated as soon 
as possible. 

A few days later Daniel's banns were published 
during Mass. The Abb6 Kerdrec did aot fathom the 
plot, but he had a presentiment of misfortune. 

The straw-cutter married La Gervaise, the village 
children hooting after them all the way home. Daniel 
went straight to the mayor, and said: 

* Monsieur, there is nothing to prevent Armelle’s 
return hqme. I mean to claim her/ 

4 God will judge you f answered Gorju. 
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On his way to the farm he passed the Curd, and 
told him his errand. # 

* God forgive you !* said the priest. 

Marthe had told the young girl of her father’s 
mamage. • Never dreaming of all it involved, she was 
almost glad, and said : 

4 It is better so.’ 

They were all assembled for the midday meal, 
when the straw-cutter entered. Arinelle trembled, 
Yves turned livid, Patriarche remained calm and dig- 
nified. , 

‘ What^do you wanfc^here ?’ he asked. 

4 1 want to speak to ybu elsewhere,* said Daniel. 

* Let us go into that room— is it not there that family 
affairs are arranged ?’ 

The farmer and his wife entered the inner room. 
Jean signed to Armelle to follow. 

‘The matter is this,* said the straw cuttei, ‘both 
your sons have asked my daughter's hand. I refuse it 
to Aubin ; I give it to Yves.* 

1 1 shall not permit Yves to marry Armelle,* ans* 
wered the farmer ; 4 he is not worthy of her.* 

‘And I refuse my consent to her marriage with 
Aubin. The child is under age, and I am come to 
take her with me.* 

Thepoorgirlfellon her knees, weeping convulsively. 

4 You are doing a wicked thing,* said Patyiarche. 

* You have never thought about your daughter till now, 
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that you mean to break her hwt. But I know her 
well ; she would die rather,, than murmur, die— like 
her mother — with a prayer on her lips, and forgive- 
ness in her eyes. I will take her myself to your 
house ; but you must give her time for hw tears and 
farewells ; and now go, Daniel.’ 

The straw-cutter obeyed in silence. Then poor 
Armelle abandoned herself to an agony of grief. In 
heartrending accents she implored Marthe not to send 
her away to La Gervaise — to the house where her 
mother had died of misery. t Patriarche raised her 
tenderly. ‘ My daughter/ hft said, ‘ my heart’s own 
child, do not give way so terribly. When the rain 
lays the corn, the sun raises it again. God and His 
angels will be with you. There is an end to every- 
thing on earth. You will be eighteen in August, then 
there will be three years to wait. Take courage ; they 
will soon pass. And there will be the Sundays — you 
shall always have your old place on the old bench/ 

* O how good you are ! It is a heavy cross ; but 
I am a Christian, and my father—* <. 

Patriarche took her in his arms: * My daughter, 
we shall suffer with you ; remember that ; now dry 
your eyes. We will go together to the field where 
Pierrot hid you in the sheaf, and then to your mother's 
tomb to ask her to bless and watch over you/ 

As*they passed into the hall, he called to Aubin to 
come with them, Yves rose to follow, but he dared 
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not disobey the glance and gesture with which his 
father stopped him. The parents signed to Aubin 
and Armelle to walk on together ; it was a very sad 
walk for them both, but Armelle was the braver of the 
tw\\ Wfyen Aubin sobbed uncontrollably as they 
knelt by Annette’s grave, the girl said : 4 Listen to me, 
Aubin, and do not make the trouble harder for me ; it 
is like death to me to leave the farm ; but I have tried 
to look up to the Cross, and our Lord’s Sacred 
Wounds. We will be true to each other, and wait.* 
And O, Aubin, you will have Marthe ; but I shall 
have no one. Don’t .make me weaker than I am ; re- 
member, the first thing to do our duty, everywhere, 
always, and before all things.’ Then she bent across 
the grave towards him, and said in a low voice : 
e There is another sorrow in store for you. Remember 
one thing : whatever happens, however hard, however 
terrible, you must forgive — Gocl commands you to do 
so, and I entreat you.’ 

‘ Armelle, what do you mean ?’ 

‘ I can s^y no more ; remember my words when 
you are tempted to revenge.’ 

Then she laid her hand on his forehead, as though 
she blessed him ; and without another word left the 
churchyard, holding Jean’s arm. When they reached 
Daniel’s gate Armelle gavft one long embrace to him 
and his wife, and went in ; while they returned to the 
farm, silent and heartbroken. Armelle laid her little 
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bundle on a stool, and said good-evening to her fa- 
ther. Presently she asked where she was to sleep. ‘ In 
Blanchette's stable.' Blanchette was the goat which 
had been her nurse. She undid her bundle, took out 
some sheets, went to the stable, made an impromptu 
broom of some bunches of heath that lay about, swept 
the place, arranged a straw bed, covered it with her 
sheet, and went back to the house without a trace Of 
ill-temper. 

She had everything to do ; her stepmother spent 
her time gossiping in the visage, whilst Armelle 
washed, cooked, and cleanec^ the house, with the 
utmost diligence and care. 'Only, when Sunday came, 
no matter what orders were given to her, she went to 
Mass. Her place was always kept by Marthe, After 
Mass she went to Annette’s grave. A black cross, 
marked it now; and at the foot, every Sunday, she 
found fresh flowers which Aubin had laid there during 
the night And so the days went by, and every Sum 
day told that another week had gone. 

After a time, Armelle was forbidden^ by her father 
to join the Patriarche family at Mass ; she saw them 
at church, and that was all. Her chief comfort was- 
her old friend Chantefleur ; she persisted in coming 
to see Armelle in spite of the rudeness and insolence 
of La Gervaise ; she brought her loving messages 
from Marthe, and tried to cheer her as much a& 
possible. 
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Yves became more gloomy and irritable as the 
time of Armelle’s majority approached — sometimes 
he was half mad, and ielt ready to crush her under his 
feet* ' -Her father too was furious with her ; he had 
conquered Annette, but it seemed as if he could not 
conquer her daughter. He had insulted, beaten her 
— all in vain* 

Never once had Yves dared to speak to his bro- 
ther of the rivalry between them ; he felt that every-, 
thing was in Aubin’s favour — his high character, his 
parents 1 affection, Atmelle’s love ; while he himself 
had nothing but her unqgtural father’s favour. And 
his heart told him that Armellc would never yield. 


CHAPTER V. 

TEN LIVES FOR ONE. 

One evening the two brothers walked together to 
a neighbduring village \ their father wanted a tool re- 
paired at the plough wright’s, and a new knife bought 

It was a sweet soft evening ; only every now and 
then heavy masses of cloud hid the moon. Aubin’s 
step was light, his heart glad ; for in a few months 
Armelle would be free, and his wife. 

‘ There’s no need to harry so,’ said Yves ; * it is a 
fine night’ 

Aubin slackened his pace. Then they be^an talk* 
ing oi the old tailor who was making a wedding suit 
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for a neighbour of theirs, of another neighbour who had 
taken a farm, of the fair which was just over, of the 
crops, and of the village girls. 

‘ The rose of Saint Aubin du Cormier is i^ no hjprry 
to marry, it seems/ 

‘ Time enough/ answered Aubin. 

‘ You think so, do you ?’ 

* Certainly I do/ 

« ‘ She has a reason for waiting, perhaps ?’ 

Aubin made no answer. 

The spade was set to rights, the knife bought, and 
the brothers left the shop. ^ 

‘ It seems strange for us to be walking together ; it 
does not happen often/ said Yves. 

‘Whose fault is that? I heartily wish we were 
more together. I have always loved you, Yves, in 
spite of everything.' 

‘ As much as Labrie or Louison ?’ 

‘Yves, you are not just; you know very well 
that you have estranged yourself from us without 
reason/ 

‘Without reason?’ And Yves turned passionately 
upon him. * I tell you there was a time in my life 
when a girl’s hand could have led me anywhere. One 
look of hers was enough, if only — But no ; she was 
afraid of me; and besides, there was one who had 
been beforehand with me, one who knew how to 
please and( flatter and speak fair; a fellow without 
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spirit or courage, aftvays tied to his mother’s apron- 
string. And I was tolci that Armelle loved Aubin — 
for I mean you — the „ very day on which I asked her 
hand.’ 

' We £ould not guess that, either of us.’ 

4 But you might have given her up ! Are you to 
have everything — our mother’s caresses and the love 
of the straw-cutter’s daughter too ? Suppose I were 
to say that you vmst give her up, that I will marry 
her ?’ 

6 Yves, do not letnis speak of* it; it does no good 
to either of us ; and — Armelle is my betrothed.’ 

* I will not hear of it ; you shall never marry her ! 
Once more, will you give her up?’ 

‘No.* 

Yves seized Aubin’s arm, and shook him furiously. 
The young man tried in vain to get free. In the strug- 
gle Yves felt in his pocket the knife which they had 
bought. A cloud hid the moon — there was a terrible 
cry — a heavy fall — the cloud passed over the moon, 
and the pal£ light showed a man rushing madly from 
the spot 

Later in the evening Yves went home. There were 
many lights about ; people coming and going ; there 
was a light too in the inner room. He entered the 
hall. Labrie lay, whining, in one comer ; Louison 
was moving about with a scared face; in • the next 
root p people were talking in awe-struck whispers. 
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Marthe entered, * Who is that ?’* she said ; then, re- 
cognising Yves, 4 Where did you leave your brother ? f 

4 In the shop.’ 

4 And where have you been since ?’ 

4 At Machecoul’s/ 

Bewildered with terror, she caught his hand and 
dragged him into the inner room. 

4 Swear/ she said, — 4 swear on this book.* He 
remained motionless. She bade him take off his 
hat, and he obeyed her mechanically. Then she fixed 
her eyes upon his face with an ‘expression of horror, 
and leaving the room for a minute, she relumed with 
a bowl of water in one hand, and a looking-glass in 
the other. A drop of blood was on his forehead, 
4 Stay here/ she said in an agonised whisper, 4 Stay 
here before the Crucifix/ 

She went out quickly ; the doctor had come to at- 
tend to Aubin. 

Returning from a wedding, Loic had seen some- 
thing dark lying in the road ; it was Aubin. The old 
man managed to carry him to the farm, 1 and Pierrot 
ran for the doctor. The news spread like wild fire ; 
and in a short time the gendarmes, the garde cham* 
and the Cur^ were in the room. The commit 
sary of police and the magistrate had been sent for 
from Rennes. At length Aubin showed signs of life. 
Patriarche was sitting watching him at the head of 
the bed ; Marthe a«. the foot, with her eyes riveted on 
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her son’s deathlike face. No one spoke. Suddenly 
*a sound of wheels was l*eard, 

‘It is the magistrate/ said the Abbd Kerdrec, as 
he entered. 

'* Whft do you want ?’ asked Marthe in a terrified 
whisper. 

‘ There has been an attempt at murder/ was the 
answer, 4 and there must be an investigation.’ 

Old Loic told his story, and produced the knife^ 
which he had drawn from the wound. Then the 
magistrate ascertained from Patriarche at what hour, 
and in whose company and with what intention, 
Aubin went out; and Yves was summoned. In tell- 
ing what had happened, he stated that he had left his 
brother at the hardware shop after the knife was 
bought, and that he himself had gone to the tavern; 
the shopkeeper, however, swore that they bad gone 
away together. 

4 You see/ said the magistrate, 4 the two accounts 
•do not agree.’ 

Yves muttered something about his having beer* 
•drinking at Machecoul’s, and not remembering things 
^clearly. Just then the doctor came in to say that 
Aubin had revived sufficiently to be able to speak. 
He was as white as the greets in which he lay, but 
-'quite calm and collected. When all were assembled 
round hi$ bed, and the magistrate had taken a chair 
-direcjly opposite to him, he said : 
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* Sir, and you, reverend father, and you, ray 
dearest parents, I wish to confess my crime to you. 1 
have made an attempt on my life/ 

The magistrate started. 

* Let me tell you how it was,’ continued Aufcin. 
*The straw-cutter’s daughter and I have long been 
betrothed ; but her father will not consent to our mar- 
riage.’ He broke off suddenly ; then, after a pause, he 
.added faintly, * I ask pardon of you all/ 

The Abbe Kerdrec laid his hand on Aubin’s lore- 
head. Mai the hid her face in the bedclothes. The 
magistrate rose, saying : 

4 After this I can say no more, except, indeed, this: 
there are crimes which escape the justice of men, but 
God will judge them.' 

He fixed a penettating glance, cold, clear, and 
keen as steel, on the face of Yves, and left the house. 
The doctor administered a sleeping draught to his 
patient, and the Abb d went to say Mass. Then the 
miserable parents commanded Yves to follow them to 
the inner room. There was an awful silence for a few 
minutes; then Jean Patriarche addressed his guilty son : 

4 Yves, your brother has saved you, but we condemn 
you. Deny nothing — do not speak I You think, 
perhaps, that I shall shoot you, as I would a mad dog* 
No, for I am a Christian ; but still the shedder of 
blood deserves death. I allow you to lose yours in 
an honourable calling; you must enlist to-morrojv/ 
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Yves remained silent ; the old man's head was 
bowed lower than that of his wretched son. He 
pointed to the door*- 4 Go !’ he said. Yves obeyed ; 
and then that room, the family sanctuary, which had 
been th^ scene of the home festivals and home so- 
lemnities of four generations of good and upright men 
witnessed the tears and the anguish of the dishonoured 
parents. Jean spoke first. 

4 God’s hand is heavy upon us,’ he said ; ‘ but it is. 
the hand of a Father. One word from Aubin, and we 
must have left the coRntry. Now, our shame and sor- 
row are a secret except yourselves. All this we owe 
to Aubin. Ah, Marthe, Aubin will make up for 
everything to us.’ 

4 And if he dies — ’ 

* Then we must not grudge him to God.’ 

In the course of the day, the x\bbe Kerdrec came 
to console them. His heart was filled with unutterable 
tenderness for Aubin, who did not appear to see any- 
thing heroic in his own conduct. The doctor gave 
good hopes of his recovery ; he had doubted certainly, 
in examining the wound, whether the young man 
could have inflicted it on himself, but he did not men- 
tion his suspicions. 

When Yves left the house, he did so like one in a 
dream. His hatred was gone ; but a dull heavy weight 
was at his heart ; thought and feeling seethed alike 
dead# in him; he was hardly conscious of anything. 
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The meadows were covered with 4 a white veil of mist; 
the sun rose higher in the heavens ; the birds began 
to chirp and sing ; all was fair and fresh and pure ; 
and he was a blot, a stain on the loveliness of the 
morning. In the distance a withered tre#stret£hed 
one bare arm, like a gallows, towards Saint Aubin du 
'Cormier, He hurried on. Before him, in the dust of 
the road, were large brown stains. 

‘It is blood !* he muttered ; and staggered on 
with a shudder. 

He was wearied with his sin, without having the 
strength to repent. What he felt was a desire to be 
hidden, to be annihilated, to disappear, even if it were 
into the lowest hell. A low bleating struck his ear ; a 
white goat had broken the cord which had fastened 
her to a tree, and was sporting near him with her kids. 
Yves coaxed the creature to him, fed her with some 
bits of bread which were in his pocket, and untied 
the string from her foot. There are terrible moments 
in which, after sinking deeper and deeper into an 
abyss of misery and despair, only on# thing seems 
possible — suicide. 

Yves did not reason or reflect ; half unconsciously 
he made a running-knot in the cord ; he was stunned 
with suffering; his brother’s blood was upon him. 
He had escaped the sentence of the law ; hut <;onr 
science judged him, and his own hand must be his exe- 
cutioner, He managed to climb the tree high enough 
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to secure the, cord no the great projecting branch. 
Then he slowly unfastened his necktie, and hid his- 
face one moment. 4 hand was laid on his shoulder. 

* A man must not die before he has made his peace 
witlf GocW It was the voice of the Abf)£ Kerdrec. 

Yves fell on his knees. 

* It was here, was it not? And you feel the need 
of expiation? I understand ; and you are right — only 
it is not for you to choose the manner of expiation. 
Strike your breast, my son, and say, “God be merciful 
to me, the most misemble of sinners P* * 

A sob burst from the wretched Yves. 

k Father, forgive me, 1 fib said. 4 1 have sinned — I 
must die 1 Aubin knows that I left him thinking him 
dead. My parents know the truth, and you, father,, 
you know it too. There are voices in the air calling 
me Cain ! This tree seemed to have a tongue; and it 
said it was a gibbet waiting for me. - The blood which 
stains the road cries aloud like that of Abel. God*& 
brand is on me, it will never be effaced — a stain 
is on ray souf which nothing can cleanse. I hated 
Aubin because he was good and beloved. And Ar- 
raelle, how I have wronged her ! I made a wicked bar- 
gain with Daniel ; I bribed him to give her to me, X 
deserve death — a thousand^ eaths P 

* I condemn you to something more terrible/ said 
the priest ; * you must live P 

, Yves bowed his head to the dust. It was a strange 
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and solemn sight; the two men* stood at the foot of 
the blasted tree, on the very^spot where the crime of 
the day before had been committed ; where a fresh 
one had been on the point of accomplishment There 
was something awful in the silence whi^h ensued. 
It seemed as if it would never end. The Abb^ Ker- 
dree was praying with clasped hands and uplifted 
eyes, in a very agony of supplication for light and 
grace and pardon. At length he spoke again : 

4 Yves, are you sorry for all your sins, your hatred, 
your crimes T 

4 J am, I am ! Ask God to strike me dead here at 
your feet/ 

4 Yves, you shall live ; but you are not your own, 
your life is not your own. It belongs henceforth to 
every one in trouble, to every creature in danger of 
death. For the life which you wickedly tried to take 
you owe God ten, lives. Wherever there is peril, by 
fire, by flood, or any other way, there is your place. 
Do you understand me ? For your penance you shall 
save ten lives— the lives of ten — men, ^omen, or chil- 
dren — and by the merits of the Precious Blood of 
Jesus, your guilt shall be washed away, and remem- 
bered no more; neither by your earthly nor your 
heavenly Father/ 

A loud cry broke from* Yves. 

4 Is jt true/ he said ; 4 ten lives to be saved, and 
then forgiveness from all ?’ 
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‘All.’ The pri#st laid his hand on the forehead 

of Yves ‘ Now ri^e, and go; you are reconciled 

with God. Complete the work of penance ; obey your 
father, do as he bade you/ 

4 1 wjJJ; but you know, father, in time of war a 
ball may strike me, and if J had not the numbei ?’ 

‘Come to me before you start and I will answer 
that question.* 

‘ And Armelle ?* 

* You must get her father to consent to her mar-* 
riage with your brothty.* 

‘ But the money ?* 

‘ Ask your father for it.« Now go to the town, and 
return with your papers signed. I will go to the farm/ 

The young man did not speak or move for a few 
minutes; then he burst suddenly into an agon v of 
weeping, and sobbed out : 

‘ Aubin f 

‘You shall see him before you go. I promise that 
you shall/ 

Yves caught the hand of the priest, kissed it pas- 
sionately, and was gone in a moment. 

It had been by a wonderful inspiration of God 
that the Abb£ Kerdrec had laid on Yves Patriaichc 
this work of expiation. He felt that the same energy 
and force of character an(f passions which had driven 
him into such terrible guilt and misery might* properly 
directed, make him by God's grace a Christian hero. 
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It was a stroke of genius ; nay, isball we not rather 
say a supernatural illumination ? It was one of those 
sublime ideas which so olten originate with the hum- 
blest priests* The world passes such a one by, with a 
careless or supercilious glance at the won^ facep the 
feeble hands, the frayed cassock ; but God and all' 
great souls know what is in him. 

The Abbe KLerdrec did justice to the grand old 
Breton farmer in feeling sure that the mpney question 
would be no difficulty. He said simply: 

‘We must not expect any softening on the part of 
the straw-cutter yet. We must wait God's time. There 
was a marriage in contemplation to which his consent 
had been gamed by a promise of four thousand francs. 
Will you buy Aubin’s happiness at that price ?’ 

And Patriarche said to Marthe : 

‘'You have the key, wife; give the money to M. 
le Cur6.’ 

So the matter was settled. 

Next morning the straw-cutter and his daughter 
were on their way to the farm. He had dressed him- 
self with unusual care, and tried to assume an air of 
careless bonhomie , , which but Undisguised the shame 
*hich he really felt. He talked and jested with Ar- 
melle in a forced unnatural way ; but she, dear child, 
answered with the utmost sweetness. There was 
almost as much sadness as joy in her heart, but no 
bitterness ; when God was smoothing the way Mere 
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her, was it for her to*remember the stones and bram- 
bles which once were thye ? 

At the farm everything was strangely quiet. The 
servants went about their work silently ; Louison had 
taken ofFJ&er shoes for fear of disturbing her young 
master. Marthe never left his side ; when the fever 
was highest, her touch soothed him ; her whispered 
blessing, her loving kisses, always brought a smile to 
his pale lips. The sound of the door opening gently ^ 
made her look round. Armelle entered between the 
priest and her father. . 

4 Peace be to this house P said the Cur£ 

Marthe folded Armelle ift a silent embrace; Aubin 
opened his eyes, and said to Daniel : 

* You will not take her away again?’ 

4 No/ 

< And you will give her to me?’ * 

‘Yes/ 

1 God is very good I Thank you, Daniel. My 
God, I thank Thee !’ 

4 And now^ said the straw-cutter, 1 nobody wants- 
me here; SO I am oft*. You will let me know when 
the time comes for signing;’ and he left the room 
abruptly. 

At nightfall Yves returned. Jean Patriarche had 
begged the Abb6 Kerdrec to stay the evening. There 
was something so awful, so mournful, in this departure 

Oi his eldest son. It was such a terrible necessity. 

* 

F 
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It almost seemed like a secret execution. Yves came 
in, laid some papers on the table, and stood before his 
father in silence. The farmer looked them over, went 
out, and returned with the Book of the Gospels, which , 
he opened, and wrote, under the date of Yves’s 0 First 
Communion, * Enlisted on such a day.’ The conscript 
read the words, and then added, with a trembling 

hand, ‘ Died the There would be only that last 

date to be written when the time came. He was no 
longer one of the family. 

There was a fearful struggle in Jean’s soul. He 
saw that there was a great change in Yves ; but he 
did not say a word. He felt that the judge was not 
to be merged in the father. 

Aubin had guessed what was going on by that 
wonderful instinct of the sick, which is like second 
sight. He asked Armelle to open the door, and called 
his brother by name. Yves started violently. The 
priest took his hand. 

‘ God has forgiven you,* he said ; ( go and be for- 
given by your brother.’ • 

When he came into the sick chamber, Aubin held 
out his hand. 

i You are going away ?’ 

‘lama soldier.’ # 

* God bring you back safe ! We will pray for you !’ 

Yves felt crushed ; he was sinking on his knees at 
tire foot of tire bed ; but Aubin held out hif arms, 
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and clasped him iif a long embrace. Then, turning 
to Armelle, he said, ‘ Good-bye, sister.* His prepara- 
tions were soon made ; he tied a few things in a hand- 
kerchief ; refused, with a gesture, a small bag of money 
whifch h& father offered him ; and with one long last 
look at his mother, he left his home. The last scene 
of the family tragedy was now over. 

Very slowly but steadily Aubin recovered his 
strength. The straw-cutter hung about the farm from time 
to time, to learn how he was going on. It was a regular 
day of rejoicing in the village when Aubin appeared 
for the first time in church. Pere Loic had undertaken 
to keep Annette’s grave in*order ; the Cur^ had given 
him some flower-seeds, and it looked like a little 
garden. The Calvary had not been forgotten; the 
Patriarche family had laid fresh bouquets on the steps. 

At last the wedding-day came. Never was there a 
happier bridegroom nor a sweeter* bride. Daniel re- 
fused to be present at the ceremony ; but he lingered 
in the churchyard, and when his daughter came out 
on her husband’s arm, he started as if he had seen 
Annette; and then, turning away with a gesture of 
despair, he went to dr ow n memory and remorse in 
wine* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LA TRAPPE. 

Yves went straight to Rennes, Six months later, 
his good conduct obtained for him the permission he 
applied for to join the army in Italy. He distin- 
guished himself greatly ; he was something more than 
a gallant soldier, he was a hero. He was a model of 
good conduct too ; and in action, wherever there was 
most danger, there was Yves. M But there was this to 
be noticed in him : his most daring feats had always 
a touch of generosity about them. He defended 
rather than attacked. His one object was to save the 
wounded, to shelter the fallen from insult, to maintain 
the honour of the French flag. On one occasion a 
French officer, whose courage bordered on rashness, 
was surrounded by Austrian soldiers. Yves dashed 
in, carried him off through a shower of bullets, and 
got him safe to the ambulance; there he fell with 
the wounded officer — a bullet had broken his shoul- 
der-blade. After this he was promoted. The first 
time he was allowed to use his hand, he wrote the 
word * one* on a sheet of paper, and sent it to the 
Abbe Kerdrec. Another time he saved two children 
from drowning at the risfe of his life. He shunned 
all notice after these actions, as though they were 
crimes; and his superior officers used to say, /Yves* 
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Patriarche is a regu&r hero, but there never was such 
*' a bear of a fellow. After all, there’s nothing like a 
Breton ; with a few regiments of such men we should 
> conquer half the world.’ 

%t the end of the campaign Yves was sous-officier. 
He refused his discharge ; danger was his passion, and 
he volunteered for the Chinese expedition. There 
too his bravery was the theme of many tongues, and 
his name was more than once mentioned in the de- 
spatches. He had particularly requested the Abbd 
Kerdrec not to write to him ; he was resolved to bear 
his punishment to the full; the bitter cup should be 
Sweetened by no hand but*God’s. 

The chaplain of the regiment had formed 1 strong 
attachment to the brusque reserved soldier, whose 
silent ways he had watched ; he was interested in the 
man who fought like a lion, made no intimacies, and 
whose only passion appeared to be*that of helping and 
saving others. French, English, Chinese— -it was all 
the same to Yves; one life was as good as another, 
and there wefe seven owing still. 

On the field, in the trenches, anywhere and every- 
where, he fought hand to hand with Death to rob him 
of his victims. He bore a charmed life ; often he 
escaped all hurt as by a miracle ; at others his injuries 
healed with an ease and rapidity which astonished the 
surgeon, who would write him a prescription or dress 
his wpund with a smile and a shrug, intended to con- 
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vey that the man was sure to get found, and no thanks 
to him. 

Alas, poor Yves ! No wonder that his self-devo- 
tion was so absolute ; it was his only relief from the 
anguish of memory. When the time of attion Vas 
over, the ghosts of the miserable past filled his tent. 
The pale face of Aubin on the road in the moonlight 
rose before him ; the voices of the betrothed lovers 
again struck his ear as on the day when he heard 
them behind the hawthorn hedges — the day on the 
evening of which he had destroyed their happiness. 
Once more the scene changed ; this time it was the 
wretched hovel of the straV-cutter ; and he saw Ar- 
melle dressed in mean and ragged clothes, with her 
besotted father and the degraded woman he had put 
in her mother’s place, yet unsullied by the unfit com- 
panionship, as a lily blooming on a dunghill Joses 
nothing of its fragrance and its purity. Oaths, bad 
language, ill-usage — nothing could really harm her. 
Her duty remained ; and she bent meekly beneath 
that glorious yoke, as only the virtuous &nd holy do. 
But the misery she had endured was his doing ; he it 
was who had driven her from the happy home where 
she was beloved and honoured, to be the insulted 
victim of La Gervaise. It jyas too muJh, Had not 
the Abb£ Kerdrec deceived him when he assured him 
of forgiveness in the name of God? Were not his 
crimes past all pardon* And as the gibbet-like, tree 
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rose before his imagination, he seemed to himself like 
Judas, when, rushing in4iis hopeless remorse from the 
assembly of the priests, he came upon the executioner 
fashioning the cross. 

And 'fill this misery was aggravated by the respect 
of his* superior officers, by the affection of the chap- 
lain. 

4 What am* I,* he cried in the bitterness of his 
soul, ‘but an assassin and a thief? If they knew the 
truth, they would scorn and hate me — they would 
shun me as one stricken with the plague — they would 
point at me as a monster of wickedness. The ge- 
neral would tear the cross from my button-hole. 
Praise, respect, affection — it is all stolen. I will wear 
this hideous mask of hypocrisy no longer. 1 

One day the chaplain, the Abbd Florent, found 
him sitting alone in the tent. He had a book in his 
hand, but he was not reading;* his lips moved as 
though he were repeating something he had learned 
by heart 

4 My irieifd/ said the priest gently. 

4 1 do not deserve to have a friend,’ answered 
Yves. 

4 Yet you greatly need one.’ 

4 1 do, and I do not.’ # 

4 Explain yourself, Yves,’ 

4 A friend — a real friend — should be our second 
self,’. . 
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‘Quite tiue/ 

‘And we should have no secrets from him. 

‘Not when it is possible/ 

‘ It must be possible/ said the soldier gloomily, 

* Not always, Yves, When the wound is scarre'd — 1 
‘And if it is a shameful one T 
‘No matter, if God has healed it/ 

‘A friend P Yves burst out passionately * I have 
none ; I never shall have one — it is impossible. My 
comrades like me, they are good fellows; but do I 
make friends with them ? Is there any confidence be- 
tween us? At the canteen, by the bivouac fire, I 
keep aloof. Alone — always alone. You will say that 
is my fault, my choice. Yes, father, because it must 
be so, I have one thing to do— a task which is laid 
upon me — and I devote myself to it But that is not 
enough for me. There are many sorts of expiation ; 
I must go through them all/ 

‘ My poor fellow ¥ said the priest gently. 

‘Do you know what I was reading when you 
came in? It was the Bible. Shall I go on reading 
aloud ?' 

‘ Go on/ said the chaplain. 

Yves began, and as he read drops of agony 
beaded his forehead : 

‘ Cain said to his brother, Let ns go forth abroad. 
And when they were ip the field, Cain rose up against 
his brother Abel, and slew him. 
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* And the Lord *said unto Cain, Where is thy bro- 

ther Abel ? And he answered, I know not ; am I my 
brother’s keeper ? * 

* And He said to him, What hast thou done ? The 
voice of 'thy brother’s blood crieth to Me from the 
earth, 

‘Now, therefore, cursed shalt thou be upon the 
earth, which hath opened her mouth, and received 
the blood of thy brother at thy hand. 

4 When thou shalt till it, it shall not yield to thee 
its fruit : a fugitive sttxd a vagabond shalt thou be 
upon tbe earth. 

* And Cain said to the Lord, My iniquity is greater 
than that I may deserve pardon. 

4 Behold, Thou dost cast me out this day from the 
face of the earth, and I shall be hidden from Thy 
face : and I shall be a vagabond and a fugitive on the 
earth; every one, therefore, that fihdeth me shall kill 
me. 

4 And the Lord said to him, No, it shall not be so: 
but whosoevef shall kill Cain shall be punished seven- 
fold. And the Lord set a mark upon Cain.’ 

Yves read these verses slowly, in a low stilled 
Apice; and when he had done so, he put down the 
bpok, told his own history to the priest, and then, 
looking into his face, exclaimed; 

4 Now you know why I cannot die. 1 attempted 
the life of my brother; and God has set a mark upon 
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me, and Death will not strike *me. Now you see 
why I can never have a friend. You thought well of 
me, father ; but I have been a bad son, an unnatural 
brother ; even as a child, I was called “ wicked Yves.” c 
On a certain day, father, our cur^ told me to *save 
ten lives, and promised me God’s forgiveness. And 
that is my work. But I begin to think my burden is 
too heavy for me. Death — death — that is all I long 
for.’ 

c 

The Abbe' Florent clasped him in his arms. 1 My 
friend, my brother !’ he said. • 

‘Your friend — your brother — after what I have 
told you ?’ 6 

4 Yves/ continued the chaplain, 6 you must let me 
read your inmost soul now. I can heal all its wounds/ 

He shook his head. 

‘ You think that is impossible ?’ 

‘ I am sure it is/ 

‘Tell me, Yves, what do you want? what is in 
your mind ?* 

‘ It is not the present, but the future, that I ara 
thinking of/ 

* And what do you wish to do in the future ?' 

* To lead a life of silence, solitude, and prayer. 
To live with good and hply men, who would know 
my history, and yet let me be with them. To be the: 
lowest of all, the servant of all, and to feel that God 
has forgiven me. To drink the chalic e of humilia- 
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tion to the very dregs, and to satisfy the justice, the 
implacable justice of God.’ 

‘ A merciful justice, Yves , do not forget that.’ 

‘Yestetday,* he went on, ‘I was so happy as to- 
save three little children, whom the Sisters of Chanty 
have received. That makes eight lives saved in five 
years \ the number will be soon made up, please God, 
and then — what shall I do ?' 

‘ First go back to your home.’ 

4 Go back * I !* 

4 For a time. First!* of all. go to your good Cur**, 
and tell him that your pename is accomplished ; then 
go to your father's farm.' 

‘Go there and sec them again! — all of them !' 
murmured the soldier. 

4 Yes, all. Your parents, to get then forgiveness , 
Aubin — that good Aubin — to make him happy.* 

4 And Aimelle — * 

4 To see her your brother’s happy wife.* 

4 True; that is a part of the penance.’ 

‘And then*-’ 

‘Yes, then — ' 

4 Then you shall leave Saint Aubin du Cormier, 
and go to Morbihan. Go to the Abbey of Thyma- 
deuc, and ask to see the AJ>bot 01 La Trappe. Tell 
him everything ; speak to him as openly as you have 
just spoken to me, and ask to be received as a lay 
brother You will be able to make a confession of 
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your whole life before them all, and to realise the 
longing you have just expressed — that of living with 
holy men acquainted with your sad history.’ 

/ * You are saving me !’ exclaimed Yves. 

* I have shown you a safe harbour, but one which 
is not without its labours and storms. There will be 
every kind of hard penance — everything to subject 
the flesh to the spirit : absolute silence, trying fasts, 
wearisome watchings. There will be everything to 
tear the heart from earth, and fix it on heaven ; every- 
thing to confound human wisdom, to annihilate the 
will, to break the heart, to exalt the soul by humbling 
it, and to purchase etern&I happiness at the price of 
daily martyrdom. That will be your life, and it is a 
hard one.* 

* The innocent and good accept it. Shall I com- 
plain ?’ 

From that day Yves was a different man. The 
future, which had been so terrible because it was 
vague and undefined, lay before him now in a tan* 
gible shape. His thoughts dwelt on that severe life, 
of labour «and penance with love and longing* To 
live by dying daily — that was the life for him. 

The army returned to France, and Yves got his 
discharge. Tears were jn his eyes when he took 
leave of the Abbd Florent, promising to write to him. 
Then he started on, foot for Saint Aubiti du Cormier* 
Two comrades were with him, who belonged to 
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' neighbouring villages. Yves was decork , and wore a 
medal for each of his glorious campaigns. 

When the three Soldiers reached Rennes it was 
* night, but Yves was anxious to get on; and as his 
friends would not leave him, they continued their 
march across fields and commons. Suddenly, heavy 
dark masses swept across the sky, then lurid red ones ; 
the air felt heavy and stifling. 4 It is a fire,’ said one 
of the men. They set off running in the direction of* 
the flames, crossing fields, leaping hedges and ditches. 
As they approached, they could distinguish the burn- 
ing buildings, the crackling of the flames, and the fall 
of masses of wood. 

The fire had begun in a bam, and the terrified in- 
mates were surprised in their sleep. 

* Come on, ray lads !’ cried Yves ; ‘it is not worse 
than the fire of a battery. Follow me, heroes of Pekin 
and the Tchernaya ? 

Just as they dashed into the burning house, people 
were talking of a helpless old man, who slept in a 
$hed adjoining a pigeon-house, which gave admission 
to the fire through numerous openings, and of some 
one who had climbed on the roof to get to the old 
man* and been seen no more. No one knew who he 
Was, but all said he was § gallant fellow, and that 
lie doubt he would lose his life in his generous 
attempt. i * 

; , It *was a strange and horrible confusion; the la* 
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mentations of the poor people* whose property was 
being destroyed, the wailing* of children, the sound of 
axes, the creaking of the bucket-chain, as water was 
drawn from the well, mingling with the shouts of tho 
workmen and the vociferations of the crowd. * 

Yves had climbed up to the pigeon-house, and 
gone in. On the threshold, close to the staircase, 
which the flames had all but reached, lay two bodies 
— two corpses, doubtless— suffocated by the smoke. 

Yves lifted up one — the oldest — seized the other 
by the hand, and so, laden with this double burden, 
carrying one, dragging the other, he struggled, panting, 
up the quivering staircase, blinded by the smoke, en- 
veloped in flames, and feeling as though he were 
drinking draughts of fire. At the top, he sank down 
with his burden, faintly murmuring ‘Ten f 

The three men — none could tell whether they 
were living or ddad — were carried, senseless, burnt 
and blackened, to a place of safety; women threw 
water on their faces, and tried to revive them. 

The Abb<5 Kerdrec approached tlfe group. The 
old man remained insensible ; the man who had been 
the first to hasten to his rescue was slowly recovering. 
‘ Aubin, my son l 9 cried the priest 
The young man tried <£o rise. 

‘ Armelle t Tell Armdle and the children/ 

‘ W$ have sent for her ; and the poor old man i$ 
loginning to come Jto at last/ 
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*0, thank God f ! My head swam, and I made 
sure of death. How wa£ it ? Who saved me ?’ 

*Our comrade/ said the two soldiers, who had 
^joined the party. 4 It is the way with this fellow, 
wheTever he goes/ 

The Abbd Kerdrec bent over the sous-officier . He 
had not at first recognised the blackened disfigured 
face, but at the words of the soldiers a thought 
flashed into his mind. 

4 Can it be possible ?’ he said ; and he put back 
the tangled hair from this forehead, and looked long 
and earnestly at him. Then he turned to Aubin, and 
said in a faltering voice : 1 My son, do you know who 
it is that has saved your life ? It is Yves — your bro- 
ther/ 

Aubin jumped up and thiew his arms round the 
fainting soldier. ‘Yves — my brother! Yes, he lives; 
his heart beats. And look, father, the cross of honour ! 
Yves — dear Yves — my own brother ! don’t you know 
us, Aubin and M. le C\\y6? O, to think of our mo* 
ther's happiness !’ .* 

Yves could not take it all in yet ; but he felt him* 
self embraced by strong and loving arms ; he heard 
voices that were music in his ears ; and he closed his 
eyes, wondering if it was |dl a dream — the danger, 
the pain, and the gladness. 

Presently he regained full consciousness. Day was 
breaking, and he looked around, first at one, and then 
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at another. When he saw the Card, he caught both 
his hands, exclaiming, ‘ Ten v father, ten P 

‘ And do you know who the tenth is, my son?* 
‘No; there was an old man, and a strong young k 
one, half suffocated, I think. No, I don’t know their 
names ; 1 don’t even know where I am ; but that is no 
matter. Ten, at last, and God is satisfied t 
' * And do you still doubt His forgiveness ?’ 

* I must believe in it,’ 

1 Yes, Yves, you must ; for here is the proof, and the 
pledge of pardon. My son, he$e is the man you have 
just saved.’ 

Then Yves knew he had saved his brother’s life. 

It was a moment not to be described- The 
brothers held each other in a long embrace ; weeping, 
trembling, murmuring broken words of love and ten- 
derness which cannot be written down, but which ijhe 
heart easily understands. Then Aubin took his bro- 
ther home ; the Cur^ followed with the two soldiers. 
You may imagine how he drank-in their accounts of 
the heroic actions of their comrade. Never had the 
good Abb^ Kerdrec thanked God as he did that day. 

They were in sight of the farm now. The men 
were about their work. Armelle stood sLt the door, 
with a child in her arms^ and another hef side. 
She was looking anxioudy down the the 

group had |ust reached the turning- ; She i;» on. 
^iiabin met her # 4 nd took her hand : * ydd 
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are the first to welcome our dear brother Yves, who 
has just saved my life.’ * Then there were the chil- 
dren to be looked at;* and after a few minutes they 
*11 went towards the farm. Yves trembled as the 
meeting with his father drew near. The old man 
came forward. Without hesitating, Armelle went up 
to him, saying, as she put her arms round his neck 
‘It is Yves, father; he has saved Aubin ; we owe 
him everything.’ Then all turned away with a feeling , 
of awe, as the father embraced his repentant son. 
We will not attempt tcf describe that moment, still 
less the mother’s feelings. The excitement at the 
farm, in the village, may b£ imagined. Every one 
was pressed to eat, but no one was hungry, except 
the two soldiers, who had certainly a good appetite. 
Poor old Louison limped about, waiting on every one. 
Old Loic hastened up to see the hero of the village, 
and one after another followed him*, full of pride and 
delight, till every one had had a good look at him ; 
and I should be afraid to say how many times the 
soldiers had to tell their comrade’s history. 

It was all positive torture to Yves ; but he bore it 
for his father’s sake ; and besides, it would be over 
soon. God had been very good, and the goal was 
very nearly reached. t 

The following Sunday, after Vespers, he asked for 
a private interview with his father, and the did man 
went with him into the inner room. He opened the 

G 
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Book of the Gospels, and showed his son where, in a 
few simple words, the story of the fire was told. Then 
Yves knelt down; he insisted on speaking to his 
father in that attitude. They talked long and earnest 
ly. More than once Jean Patriarche hid his tears on 
his son’s shoulders ; more than once the young man’s 
voice was broken by emotion. Then the peace of 
God sank into their hearts, and there was a great 
/■aim as Jean solemnly blessed Yves. 

Next morning, the farmer, dressed for a journey, 
was waiting, surrounded by ‘his family, while Yves 
received his mother’s parting kisses. Aubin was mak- 
ing a last appeal. 

«Why should you leave us?’ he said. ‘Could 
you not make yourself happy here amongst us all ? 
Why must you grieve me and break our mother’s 
heart? .Is not this your proper place — your home? 
Where are you going?* 

And his father answered : f I am going to take your 
brother to Thymadeuc, to the abbey of La Trappe P 

Then Aubin made the sign of the cross, and said 
n0 more." The last embraces were given in silence; 
there was a sense of God’s presence in the house ; 
and Patriarche and his son went out slowly and 
silently. Yvea turned sound just once to kiss his 
hand to Marthe, arid then the only sounds were the 
heavy steps of J eau J Patriarche, the sobs of Jlsythe* aud 
the tedder voice of Armelle trying to comfort her. 

' 1 i ■ 1 ’ }• . * 
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CHAPTER i. 

DOM GERUSAC AND HIS COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

During my college life, rather more than thirty years 
ago, I used annually to spend a part of my holidays 
with an jmcle of my mother's at a pretty country 
house in Upper Provence, a few leagues from the 
Piedmontese frontier. This uncle of mine was a Be- 
nedictine, wonderfully learned, and devoted to his 
books. It was generally agreed that he would have 
been one o£ the glories of the celebrated Congrega- 
tion of St Maur, if the Revolution had not driven 
him from his monastery just as he had completed his 
novitiate. 

Dom Gdrusac, as he was still called in his family, 
was only about twenty-fivft years old when the decree 
was issued which suppressed all the Religious Com- 
munities in France. He did not take advantage of 
this circumstance to mix with the world again, nor did 
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he, on the other hand, endeavour to return to the Re- 
ligious life by retaining, like most of the members of 
his Order, the habit of St. Benedict in a Spanish or 
Italian monastery. When the storm of the Revolution 
had in some measure subsided, he collected together 
the remains of his paternal inheritance, and took refuge 
in a little obscure comer of the earth, to which he 
gave the high-sounding name of St. Pierre de Corbie, 
in remembrance of the famous House where the first 
studious years of his youth had been spent. This little 
property was concealed, as it wdre, in a bend of the 
Alps, on the southern slope of the chain of mountains 
which gradually descends to' the mouth of the Var, It 
was a wild but yet a cheerful site. The house stood 
on a little eminence, behind which rose a ridge of 
immense rocks, on the steep sides of which grew 
some fine tufts of Spanish chestnuts, whilst its deep 
crevices were filled with a multitude of shrubs. The 
approach to it was by a winding road, bordered with 
willows and poplars, forming on both sides a trans- 
parent curtain of foliage, through which could be seen 
fields, olive-groves, and long trellised alleys of vines, 
which looked like green ribbons of curious hues un- 
rolled on the chalky soil. 

The diligence used to set me down oh the high- 
road at about a good leagued distance from myuncle’s 
house, and 4 I then followed on foot the narrow lane 
into which no voituri^ or coachman, had ever" ha- 
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aarded his vehicle. • I was delighted to make my way 
along this unfrequented path, carrying my slender 
stock of clothes tied in a handkerchief, and with a 
9 travelling stick in my hand, as if I had been a work- 
man on his tour through France. 

I hastened my steps as I drew nearer, until at 
last, at the entrance of the avenue, coming to a stand- 
still, I looked about me with a delight I can hardly 
describe, for each stony bank, each tree, each little 
rivulet making its way through the thick grass, seemed 
like an old friend. Ifc was always the same peaceful, 
charming, well-known picture. The house, with its 
white walls and red-tiled rqpf, over which a wreath of 
blue smoke curled gracefully upward, then a little be- 
low the house the garden, green and gay as in the 
spring, and close to it the orchard, with its fruit-trees 
bending beneath their load of red apples and violet- 
coloured plums. And beyond tjris fair home-scene 
rose the beautiful mountains, crowned with forests of 
oak, and their sides dotted with white sheep, the 
sound of wh#se bleating was faintly heard in the dis- 
tance. 

My good old uncle always met me with open 
arms, and his first question invariably was, *My dear 
boy, do you come loaded with University honours ?’ 
And when I informed him of my successes, he never 
failed to congratulate me in a set Latin speech* After 
whioh he would notice my heated, tired appearance, 
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and hurrying me into the little «sitting-room on the 
ground-floor, he called his old servant Marian, and 
desired her to bring me a glass of sugared wine, and 
to take my bundle up-stairs. 

The sight of Marian was the only drawback to' my 
enjoyment in arriving at this lovely place. She was 
certainly the ugliest creature I ever set eyes on. 
There was something grim, sulky, and disagreeably 
1 1 old about her looks, which I can hardly describe, but 
1 1 that made her singularly repulsive. I could* never 
get over my aversion to this w<jman. When I was a 
little fellow of eight or nine years old, I did not ven- 
ture to look Marian in th^face, and later on I could 
never see her without thinking of the characters in 
infernal legends. Her stiff figure, bony hands, blood- 
shot eyes, and innumerable wrinkles, always reminded 
me of the stories about vampires and ghouls. But I 
am bound to add that she was an excellent servant, 
active, attentive, obedient, and so little given to talk- 
ing that she never seemed of her own accord to open 
her Ups. t 

My uncje had furnished his rooms with the be- 
coming simplicity and substantial comfort of some of 
the ancient Religious Houses. Marian excepted, 
everything about him had a cheerful pleasant aspect 
The little saloon where he habitually sat was furnished 
in particular with an unpretending elegance which did 
not at first strike the eye, but by degrees its peculiar 
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character attracted • notice. Everything in it was 

adapted for a quiet, peaceful, studious mode of life. 
Comfortable armchairs, noislessly rolling on castors, 
jeemed to gather of their own accord round the chim- 
ney, where, as early as September, a bright little fire 
of vine fagots was lighted in the evening. Vases of 
Japan china, always filled with fresh flowers, decorated 
the comers of the room, and each frame of the gray 
wainscoted walls was enlivened by a landscape paint- # 
ing of some historical scene. A door, which was ge- 
nerally ajar, opened into the library, the shelves of 
which were enriched with all the bibliographic trea- 
sures my uncle had collected. There, in fair array, 
were to be seen a profane tribe of Latin authors, 
the learned host of the Benedictines of St. Maur, and 
a crowd of less illustrious writers, who have devoted 
their time to the study of our national records. A 
few wandering p>oets had strayed into the midst of 
these huge folios, and their gorgeous bindings glittered 
here and there on the dusky shelves. The saloon 
was adorned with several paintings, and a curious old 
set of engravings, much prized by my uncle* On the 
walnut-wood sideboard stood some ancient pieces of 
plate of exquisite workmanship. But I must own 
that none of these curiosities attracted me half as 
much as a portrait which €>om G^rusac had hung up 
over the pier-glass of the chimneypiece. It was a 
drawing in coloured pencils, faded by time, and set in 
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a frame, once a handsome one, %ut now damaged in 
several places. This picture* represented a woman in 
the full bloom of the most radiant youth and beauty* 
and dressed in the style of one of Watteau’s shep* 
herdesses — a trimming of pink ribbons ornamented 
the long stiff painted bodice, which supported her 
round and slender waist Two broad black-velvet 
bands, worn like bracelets, encircled her beautiful 
• arms, which were bare up to the elbow, and her pow- 
dered hair was tied pp with bows of a pale blue. There 
was something wonderfully captivating about that face, 
a mixture of ^softness and brilliancy in those tender 
and slightly prominent blue eyes. A half smile/ 
seemed to hover over lips which disclosed teeth ofj 
the purest enamel ; that little mouth was like a pome- ^ 
granate flower, into whose chalice jasmine blossoms 
had fallen. 

My place at tkble was just opposite the chimney, 
and I could not raise my eyes without seeing this en- 
chanting creature, who seemed to gaze on me with the 
most b ^witching. „s weet ness ; but when* I looked down 
and saw Marian, with her crabbed hideous face, standing 
bolt-upright behind Dom Gerusac's arm-chair, ready 
to change our plates and wait upon us, I could not get 
over this contrast, and iw served to increase my anti- 
pathy to the 0I4 woman. I might have been more 
easily reconciled to her repulsive ugliness, if I had not 
had $0 often before my eyes the ideal beauty* of that 
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incomparable face. Jts to my uncle, he looked upon 
most things with the indifference of a saint and of a 
scholar* I am sure it .had never occurred to him to 
taj^e notice of Marian’s appearance. I ventured to 
ask hwn one day if he ever remembered her less 
wrinkled and ’ shrivelled than she then was. He 
thought a little, and then said, 4 No, upon my word I 
don’t Do you think she is very old ? I suppose she 
must be about my own age — sixty or thereabouts ’ 

And, when I exclaimed at this, he added, 4 1 
should not be surprised if she were younger. There 
are people who appear old long before their time. It 
strikes me that for the last ten years that she has been 
in my service she has always looked much as she does 
now. At any rate, she is as strong and active as a 
young girl.’ 

Dorn G<Srusac lived quite secluded from the world, 
and kept up little correspondence, except with the 
learned societies to which he forwarded the results of 
his labours, and received at his house only a few 
members of his family who from time to time came to 
see him. A good old priest, the Abbd Lamftert, was 
the only habitual visitor at St. Pierre de Corbie. 
Once a week during the holidays I used to see him 
arrive, with his worn-out ca^ock tucked up in his 
pockets, his Breviary under his arm, and a thick stick 
in his hand. He was Ci\r6 of the parish of Malpeire, 
on. the confines of which my uncle’s property was 
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situated, and I would venture to affirm that this wor- 
thy man was the poorest priest in France. His 
parishioners were scattered over avast tract of thickly- 
wooded land, intersected by deep valleys and oftsn 

o 

impassable torrents. The village of Malpeire, situated 
nearly in the centre of the parish, contained scarcely 
more than a hundred inhabitants, but from the size of 
the surrounding walls, and the number of houses 
crumbling into ruins, it was easy to see that its popu- 
lation must have formerly been far more considerable. 
The church, which, with its gothic spire, still towered 
over all the neighbouring country, was a vast build- 
ing, bearing traces of ancient splendour ; magnificent 
stained-glass windows adorned the chancel, and muti- 
lated pieces of sculpture and broken picture-frames 
denoted the places where works of art had once 
existed. 

The village of Malpeire was about a league distant 
from St. Pierre, on the other side of a high mountain, 
which we crossed every Sunday on our way to Mass, 
for although Dom Gdrusac had long' since given up 
the observances of a monastic life, he practised all the 
ordinary duties of a Christian. As often happens in 
these Alpine countries, we on the southern slope of 
the mountain enjoyed a mild and equable temperature, 
whereas frequent storms burst upon the higher lands, 
and the cold was sensibly felt in that part of the 
parish. We accordingly took precautionary measures 
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before ascending to those regions. Marian went on 
before us, carrying our clocks, and waited for us at the 
entrance of a gorge which divided the summ** the 
mountain, and across which a current of icy air was 
almostfalways blowing. 

The old servant carried also in a basket our break- 
fast, and in a wallet slung over her shoulder my uncle’s 
offerings for the poor. She insisted on conveying 
these things in this way, instead of strapping them on 
the back of the quiet little donkey Dom Gdrusac rode. 
We generally made a halt* on reaching the above-men- 
tioned gorge. This spot went by the name of the pass 
of Malpeire. It had a wild sombre aspect which par- 
ticularly took my fancy. The rock, apparently cleft 
by an antediluvian convulsion, exhibited a rent both 
sides of which were almost perpendicular. The black 
jagged points of its double crest rose overhead in 
sharp and clear outline against the pale blue sky, and 
the bottom of this precipice was hidden by a multi- 
tude of plants and shrubs, which under their intricate 
tissue concealed*unfathomed abysses. The pathway 
ran between the bare rock on one side and these 
masses of verdure on the other. Beneath the green 
surface roared the rapid waters of a brawling torrent* 
This road became impracticable in winter, when the 
snow concealed the inequalities of the ground, but in 
summer nothing could be pleasanter than to walk in 
the shade of these huge rocks, enjoying the delicious 
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coolness rising from that oce&n of foliage alongside 
the narrow pathway. An ipmense mass of rocks stood 
at the entrance of this defile, and jutted like a pro- 
montory above the wild uneven tract of land on the 
northern side of the mountain. On the summit of this 
sort of crest, the steep and barren sides of which over- 
shadowed the village, rose the dilapidated walls and 
ruined towers of the castle of Malpeire. 

When we reached the mouth of the gorge, Marian 
rose from the seat at the foot of the road where she 
was in the habit of waiting for us, and came forward to 
assist Dom G^rusac to dismount ; then, producing our 
cloaks, she threw ther$ over our shoulders, and forth- 
with proceeded on her way, leading the donkey by the 
bridle, 

‘ Really/ my uncle would say, as he followed her 
with his eyes, ‘that good woman has the legs of an 
ostrich, which runs, they say, at the rate of seven 
leagues -an hour. There, see, she is already out of 
sight/ 

* So much the better/ I mentally exclaimed, fyr to 
my mind Marian disfigured the prospect. I hated the 
sight of this antiquated shepherdess in her Sunday 
clothes, with her heavy shoes, her frightful black-straw 
hat cocked up on her gray top-knot, and her loose 
print gown with the sleeves cut short at the elbow, 
leaving her bare arms exposed to view. 

When she had disappeared, I walked more lei* 
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^rely along the \itt\i winding path, enjoying the wild 
beauty of that magnificent scenery. Each time I came 
there I felt more struck with the picture which met my 
tyes at the furthest extremity of the defile. The ruins 
of the ancient feudal castle frowned above us, and at 
the foot of the gigantic rocks on which they rested 
stood the old church, with the houses of the village 
irregularly grouped around it. In the midst of a large 
open space in front of the sacred edifice were two elm. 
trees, linked together by their interweaving branches, 
so as to form in appearance a single tree with two 
large trunks. They had not their equal for size and 
beauty in the whole country. , Beyond the hamlet an 
extensive tract of undulating ground was spread out, 
over which the eye wandered without taking cognis- 
ance of any particular details. It would almost have 
seemed as if, in some strange convulsion of nature, the 
land had been thrown about in wild heaving con* 
fusion, and then suddenly resolved itself into a sea of 
mountains, an ocean of motionless waves. 

* The ruins Vhich overlooked this rugged expanse 
formed an imposing pile of buildings, displaying the 
architectural features of several different epochs. 
Dom Gdrusac had taken care to point out to me the 
various characteristics of tljpse successive eras. Ac* 
cording to him, Roman legions had once encamped 
on the broad terrace in front of the castle. •The en- 
circling walls dated from feudal times, whereas the 
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elaborate ornaments still to be $een on the frontage 
of two elegant pavilions on # each side of the building 
betokened a comparatively modern erection. In any 
case, nothing could be more desolate than the aspect 
of these roofless dilapidated structures. I had Some- 
times questioned my uncle as to the former lords of 
the domain of Malpeire, but he had never studied the 
local traditions of the place, and the sort of answer 
< my inquiries generally met with was that the history 
of these great families was a perfect chaos. Not, in- 
deed, that documents on the* subject were altogether 
wanting ; there were some very valuable ones in the 
cart ulary of the church <^f St. Maur which he happened 
Himself to possess. He had come across a title in 
that book which went clearly to prove that Ferrand, 
seventeenth baron of Malpeire, was one of the sixteen 
Provencal lords who accompanied Godfrey de Bouillon 
to the Holy Land He intended some day to write a 
memoir on the subject, and he would give it me to 
read. But whilst the chronicle of the crusader was 
progressing, I made in the mean while*an effort to in- 
duce Marian to relate to me the more recent history 
of the country. One day, as we were going to Mal- 
peire, I overtook her at the entrance of the pass, and 
instead of getting out of her way as I usually con* 
trived to do, I boldly made an attempt at conver- 
sation. * 

i What a beautiful morning it is f I said as «I came 
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up to her; *1 feel ns active as a c hamois^ and have 

walked so fast that l have left my uncle a long way 

behind* May I sit down by you till he comes up ?’ 

She made room for me on the ledge of the rock, but 
© 

turned her head away in her usual ungracious manner, 
and began to rummage in her basket, evidently in 
order to avoid speaking to me. Bat nowise daunted, 
1 began again : ‘ How many years have you trudged 
along this road, my dear Marian ? Don’t you find it 
sometimes very long and tiring for your poor legs ?’ 

‘No, sir/ she replied, in that abrupt and sharp 
tone which is peculiar to ill-tempered old women. 

I still persevered* ‘ Before the Revolution there 
was a fine castle on that height/ I said, pointing to 
the ruins. ‘Were you ever there in those times, I 
mean when it was inhabited by its ancient lords ?’ As 
she made no answer, I civilly added, ‘ You must have 
been very young then/ , 

‘ So young that I recollect nothing about it/ she 
growled out in a surly manner, and gathering up her 
bundle and her wallet she went to meet my uncle* 
This reply seemed to me a funny bit okpretension 
on Marianas part, who must have evidently reached 
years of discretion at the time when the old regime 
came to an end. Without any better success, I cross- 
examined the Abb^ Lambert ; it was only since the 
Restoration that he had been appointed C\xr4 of Mal- 
peire..,# As to the peasants, they knew nothing of the 
\ ' ’ H 
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local history of their districts, and troubled themselves 
very little about the occurrences of former times. As 
to the rising generation, I have no doubt they would 
have been puzzled to say if thirty years or thirty cen-, 
turies had elapsed since the castle of the Barons of 
Malpeire had been destroyed. 

Once, however, as I was standing in the shade 
before the church door, a little peasant directed my 
attention to the elm-trees, and said, with evident com- 
placency, 

‘ Did you ever see two finer trees than those, sir, 
so straight and tall, and so covered with leaves? I 
have been told that the like of them is not to be found 
in all Provence, or even much farther/ 

‘ They do not seem to be very old/ I answered, 
gazing upwards at the interwoven branches which 
formed abovehead an impervious roof of foliage. 

4 O. as to that/, the lad replied, ‘who can tell how 
many years it is since those trees were planted and 
christened ?’ 

‘ Christened ! what do you mean ?’ Tasked. 

‘Yes, sir, christened; for that one is called Mon- 
sieur le Marquis and this one Monsieur le Baron/ 

‘ And why, my boy ?’ I again added* 

‘O, why/ he answered* shrugging his shoulders, as 
if to say, * Who cares ?’ ‘ I never heard why; it was 
so long ago that I suppose nobody knows/ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A VISIT FROM MV UNCLE’S SCHOOLFELLOW. 

I have already said that there was a picture in my 
uncle’s drawing-room which had strangely taken my 
fancy. It hung over an old looking-glass, which had 
the property of imparting a frightfully green hue to 
the unhappy faces reflected in it. There likewise 
stood on the chimneypiece two little cups of Sevres 
china embellished with*ciphers and miniature wreaths, 
perfect gems — into which Marian ruthlessly stuck her 
matches. I don’t know wh>%I had taken it into my 
head that the picture, the looking-glass, and the cups 
had all come from the same house, and that the person 
represented in the picture had often looked at herself 
in the mirror and touched with her coral lips the edges 
of the pretty cups. This notion having once taken 
possession of my mind, I was seized with an ardent 
curiosity on the subject, and framed all sorts of fan- 
ciful conjectures, worthy of figuring in the pages of a 
novel. By degrees a singular feeling grew* out of this 
fancy* By dint of gazing on that portrait, I really fell 
in love with it, and experienced the agitations and 
emotions incident to that passion. All the little orna- 
ments which adorned the chimneypiece became to 
me objects of interest. I looked upon them with a 
kind of mysterious reverence. Marian's matches I 
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threw away, and filled their place!’ every day with the 
most beautiful flowers. Little did Dom G&usac ima- 
gine when he saw me buried in his folios, as he fondly 
imagined, with my elbows resting on my desk, that, 
I was all the time lost in dreams about this beauty, 
who only existed on canvas, and composing verses in 
her praise. I can only plead in extenuation of this 
folly that I was seventeen years of age, and had just 
finished my course of rhetoric. 

In the midst of my intense internal agitation I 
maintained sufficient self-command to conceal the 
emotion I went through in consequence of this ex- 
travagant and romantic r fancy. The mere idea that 
anybody could suspect its existence made me feel 
dreadfully ashamed. But in the mean time my un- 
satisfied curiosity became quite a torment. I conjured 
up the most extraordinary suppositions as to the name 
and history of the lovely creature who had sat for her 
picture probably a hundred years ago as if on purpose 
to be the delight and the plague of my life. 

It would have been easy enough t6 clear up the 
matter by putting a direct question to my uncle ; but. 
I could not bear to talk to him about it, I was so afraid, 
of betraying ray unaccountable interest in the subject 
One day, however, when were at dinner, my cour- 
age suddenly rose, and pretending to laugh as I looked, 
up at the 0 glass, 

<0, my deatr uncle,’ I exclaimed, ‘what a^fuhny 
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sort of looking-glass that is 1 It makes people’s faces 
seem as if they were made of green wax.’ 

1 But it is, nevertheless, a very pretty piece of fur- 
niture,’ Dom Gdrusac replied; ‘the frame, if you 
notice, is of ebony, inlaid with silver and mother-of- 
pearl. It is a pity that the top has been unfortu- 
nately knocked off. I suppose the arms" of the family, 
with supporters and a crest, used to be there. I found 

that glass in a broker’s shop at D , as well as tire 

picture which hangs over it, and those little Sbvres 
cups, all jumbled up* together with bits of old rusty 
iron.* 

My heart beat very fast^and I said in a strangled 
voice, * I suppose those things came out of some great 
house sacked at the time of the Revolution ?’ 

i Most likely,’ my uncle replied ; 4 but there is no 
mark by which we can guess who may have been the 
owners of this old rubbish, as you young gentlemen 
are apt to call everything not in the newest fashion, 1 ’ 
Dom G^rusac had turned round to look at the things 
he was speaking of, and ' pointing to the portrait he 
said, * And that frame, Frederic, is a veiy pretty one 
too. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘ That portrait,’ I exclaimed, ‘ O, yes f 
* Dear me, no ; not tht portrait/ he cried. ‘It is 
half rubbed out, and in very bad drawing; but the 
frame k really very handsome. Some day \ mean to 
have it cleaned and repaired, and I shall then give the 
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picture to Marian, She may nail it up in her bedroom 
by the side of the print of the r Wandering Jew.' 

This speech made me shudder, but I did not ven- 
ture to ask my uncle to give me the object of my* 
romantic worship. I made up my mind to see it pass 
into Marian's hands, with the hope that it would be 
possible later on to buy it of her. 

Meanwhile my uncle received a letter which filled 
him with delight and turned upside-down his quiet 
little household, A great personage and distinguished 
diplomate, the Marquis de Chafripaubert, French am- 
bassador at a foreign court, had written to Dom 
G^rusac to say that, as h^.was to pass through Toulon 
on his way to his post, he should turn aside from his 
road to pay him a visit, and renew their old friendship. 

My uncle forthwith summoned his privy council, 
that is to say, he called Marian and communicated to' 
her the news he had received * Let every one set to 
work,’ he enjoined. * Desire Babelou to get the blue 
bedroom ready, and do you devote yourself to the 
kitchen. M, de Champaubert will be here to-morrow. 
Everything must be ready in good time. You will, I 
am sure, take particular pains about the dinner. There 
are some dishes you excel in — a pigeon-pie, for in- 
stance. Try ’and let us hava one to-morrdw; and give 
us some ceufs d la miff. , and some roast chickens. In 
short, whatever you can think of that will be nicest.* 

‘ I will do my best,’ Marian replied in her short 
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manner, and without waiting for farther instructions 
she returned to the kitchen. 

‘That dear good'Maximin/ my uncle said, turning 
to me, * how glad I shall be to see him ! He is my 
oldest friend. We began our studies together at the 
Oratorians’ \ but I was intended for St; Maur, and so 
two years afterwards I went to La Chaise Dieu. Champ- 
aubert asked leave to go there with me. He had no 
vocation for the religious life, but he was a good 
sclTOlar and had a decided taste for the classics. His 
family had wished him to be a priest, but his elder 
brother happening to die before he had finished his 
studies, he reentered the worhj before he could be said 
to have left it. I was just going to begin my novitiate 
when he left La Chaise Dieu. It was on All Saints’ 
Day. I can see him now, in his blue coat and round 
American hat, taking leave of us at the entrance door, 
just before mounting his horse. ( 3 , he was a famous 
horseman, and so good-looking !’ 

‘Was that a very long time ago?* I foolishly 
asked. 

‘ Well/ said my uncle, 4 stop a moment It was in 
1787 ; therefore thirty-five years must have elapsed 
since those days. I have never seen Champaubert 
since, nor heard much abdut him except through the 
newspapers. He emigrated in the early days of the 
Revolution, and did not return to France till the peace. 
Since then, his talents and fidelity have met with their 
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reward. The king has heaped honours and distinc- 
tions on him. He is a peer of France, an ambassador, 
and has I don’t know how many titles and dignities. 
May God prosper him ! He is worthy of his gpod* 
fortuned 

The idea of finding myself in the presence of this 
great man, and of being presented to him, kept me 
awake all the night, and the first thing I did in the 
morning was to go and stand on the terrace to watch 
for his arrival. 1 was greatly perplexed to think how 
his Excellency’s carriage and Worses would manage 
to get through our cross-road, with all its ruts and holes, 
and I felt also no little /mxiety about the reception 
which was in course of preparation for him. It seemed 
to me quite out of keeping with so distinguished a guest. 

1 concluded, of course, that he travelled with a nume- 
rous suite, and I pictured to myself the figure which 
our old servant wofild cut m the midst of all those fine 
people. I felt myself getting hot in the face as I 
thought of her coming boldly into the drawing-room, 
with her napkin on her arm, sticking herself behind 
Dorn Gdrusac’s chair, or pouring out wine for his guest 
with that frightful clawlike hand of hers. 

In the afternoon, Babelou, the little maid who 
helped in the kitchen, malle her appearance at the 
end of the terrace, and screamed to me in her most 
shrill voice, ( M. Frederic, come; the gentleman is 
arriving ; he is there in the avenue/ 
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* Where is his carriage ? Which way did he come ?’ 
I asked, quite puzzled. It must have been upset in 
a ditch.* 

# ‘His carriage!* cried Babelou, laughing. ‘Why, 
it is like your uncle’s carriage — it can go along any 
road where a donkey can set its four feet I 1 

And so it was ! The Ambassador was actually 
riding up to the door on a small ass, caparisoned in 
the . fashion of the country, with a pad stuffed with 
straw, and no stirrups ; his whole suite consisting of a 
peasant, who carried liis portmanteau, and drove the 
ass before him with a hazel-bough. 

M. de Champaubert sprp^g nimbly to the ground, 
and threw his arms about my uncle’s neck. The good 
old man fairly wept for joy, and faltered out as he 
clasped his friend’s hand, 4 Well, I had never hoped 
for this. It is too great a happiness, monseigneur.’ 

4 What do you mean by monseigheur ?’ the Marquis 
exclaimed, taking his arm. ‘Call me Maximin, as 
you used to do. Do you know, my dear Thomas, 
that I knew you again at once ?’ 

*80 did I you,* my uncle replied; ‘you are not 
the least altered/ 

‘Come, come,’ rejoined the Marquis with a smile, 
‘a little snow has fallen here since we last parted/ 
And he ran his fingers through his gray hairs. 

* % If your letter had only reached me one day 
■sooner,’ my uncle said, ‘ I should have gone to meet 
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you at C . You must have \>een rather puzzled 

to find your way here/ » 

* O, not the least f his Excellency replied. * I left 
my carriage on the high-road, and went in search of 
a donkey and a boy to bring me here. I found what 
I wanted at a farmhouse close by.’ 

4 But who had described to you the road you were 
to take ?* my uncle asked. 

« 4 Nobody/ replied his friend. ‘ I know this coun- 

try. I have been here before/ And he look fed 
around him at the valley and tfte mountains. 

6 After you had left La Chaise Dieu ?’ 

i About two years af^rwards/ 

* Indeed !’ exclaimed Dom Gdrusac. * How did it 
happen that I never heard of it?’ 

M. de Champaubert smiled somewhat sadly, and 
lowering his voice, answered, * You were at St. Pierre 
de Corbie, just aboht to make your vows. There were 
things at that time I did not feel as if I could write 
to you about/ 

‘ Why not, I wonder ?' my uncle said in his kind 
simple manlier. 

I stood a little apart in silent amazement ; I could 
not persuade myself that I had before my eyes a man 
who represented the King^of France, and was in the 
habit of speaking to crowned heads. At first sight, 
our guest* might have been taken for a plain country 
gentleman. His blue coat, closely buttoned over his- 
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chest, did not afibrd*a glimpse of the least bit of red 
ribbon. His dress was as unpretending as possible - T 
his manners easy and natural, and his countenance 
expressed at once good-nature and shrewdness. *Not 
but that there was at the same time something com- 
manding in his appearance, and in his eye sometimes 
a quick flash, which denoted perhaps a little pride. 
His face was still very handsome, and, which was odd, 
he looked much younger than my uncle. Dom G6-. 
rusac, whose life had been spent in quiet scientific 
labours, had already the»gait of an old man ; whereas 
his friend, who had been plunged in the warfare of 
conflicting passions, and gone through the agitations 
of an eventful life, still walked Vith head erect, and a 
firm unhesitating step. 

My uncle presented me to our guest, and then the 
two friends entered the house arm-in-arm. M. de 
Champaubert was turning towards* the garden, but 
Dom G&rusac drew him another way, saying, c It is too 
hot out of doors ; we had better go into the library.’ 

1 By all me*ns/ the other gaily replied ; ‘ your 
library, my dear Thomas, is, I know, your world, your 
kingdom, your family. You will introduce me to all 
the ancient and modern authors assembled here. But 
first of all will you let me ljave something to drink ? 
I am dying of thirst/ 

My unde went to the door of the kitchen and 
called Marian. 1 Now for it/ I thought, and awaited 
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with a kind of comical terror the ‘effect her appearance 
would produce upon his Excellency ; but to my great 
relief she did not appear. It was Babeiou who came 
in, carrying on a large tray a bottle of old wine, some 
sugar, a magnificent basket of fruit, and a plateful of 
little yellow peaches. 

‘That is perfect/ M. de Champaubert exclaimed, 
as he himself assisted Babeiou to set down the tray 
f on the table, which was all covered with manuscripts 
and books. 4 This clever little girl has guessed^ that 
I am particularly fond of these yellow peaches, with 
their little acid flavour. I don’t know anywhere a 
more refreshing fruit.’ 

4 1 daresay not/ my uncle said with a smile. * It 
is only on our barren mountains that this wild pro* 
duction of nature is suffered to grow nowadays.’ 

4 Do sit down here, dear old schoolfellow F the 
Marquis said, making room for Dom Gdrusac by his 
side. 4 We have so many things to talk about.’ 

I asked my uncle in a whisper if he had any direc- 
tions to give me, and then, out of discretion, with* 
drew. 

A little before dinner-time Babeiou came to me in 
the dining-room, looking aghast. 

* Mercy on us, sir!’ sfee exclaimed, ‘what are we, 
going to do ? Marian has been working so hard since 
yesterday, that now she is taken ill, and has just been 
obliged to go to bed/ 
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I must confess tlfat I felt an involuntary relief. 

‘Well, you must wait # at dinner,’ I said to the little 
maid; ‘go and put on your best gown and a clean 
ajpron. Tell Marian to remain quietly in bed ; & will 
let my uncle know about it.’ • 

The two friends had gone from the library into 
the garden, and my uncle was proudly showing off his 
flowers and vegetables to M. de Champaubert, who 
seemed delighted with all he saw, went into good-, 
n&t^red raptures about the fine carnations and the tall 
cabbages, and as he wjflked along the trellise picked 
and ate the grapes with the relish of a schoolboy. I 
whispered to my uncle the news of Marian’s illness. 
The dear good man went immediately to see his old 
servant, and I remained alone with M. de Champau- 
bert, who, after one more turn in the garden, said, 

* Perhaps we had better go and see if dinner is ready.’ 

The dining-room had a window down to the 
ground* I opened the outer blinds and stood aside 
to let his Excellency go in first The curtains were 
♦drawn up, and*a bright light shining in the room ; the 
gildings of the old frames looked to advantage in the 
rays of the setting sun. As M. de Champaubert en- 
tered and walked towards the chimney, his eyes caught 
sight ofthe picture over th^looking-glass. He turned 
round to me and asked eagerly, ‘ Do you know where 
that portrait came from ?’ 

I coloured up to the eyes, and stammered out. 
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• Yes, monseigneur ; my uncle bought it at D , 

in an old curiosity-shop/ % 

‘ With that looking-glass and those two little cups ?’ 
VI believe so, monseigneur. ’ ,,, * 

Dorn G^rusac came back at that moment. ‘ You 
must excuse me, my dear Maximin/ he said, ‘ if the 
attendance is not what I should have wished. But I 
have lost the best half of my household. My old 
jnaid-servant has been taken suddenly ill. 1 

‘Never mind/ M. de Champaubert replied we 
will wait on ourselves, as I have done often enough 
in the days of the emigration.’ 

Fortunately Marian^, had been able to attend to 
the cooking up to the last moment, and to give direc- 
tions to her aide-de-camp Babelou. The table was in 
consequence perfectly laid, and the dinner excellent. 
I had routed out from the corner of the cellar some 
bottles of wine re&Jly fit to be set before a king. M. 
de Champaubert ate sparingly and quick, talking all 
the time, whereas my uncle went through his dinner 
with his usual calm manner and steady appetite, only 
heigh tenecf by the pleasure of having opposite to him 
so welcome a guest 

For my part, 1 could not swallow a mouthful* 
Nothing could exceed mf infernal agitation. The 
Marquis’s questions evidently showed that he recog- 
nised the' lovely face which I had been gazing on with 
•.such rapture for the last six weeks, fie knew who 
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this woman was who$e name 1 had despaired of ever 
discovering. He could tell me — there was no doubt 
of it — the very thing I most ardently desired to know. 
Bjit how should I ever venture to put to him a ques- 
tion 8n the subject? How manage to. approach it? 
These thoughts were running in my mind, when all 
at once, in the midst of a conversationin in which 
political discussions were mixed up with school re- 
miniscences, my uncle said to his friend, £ Public af- • 
faijfi seem to have engrossed your whole life. You 
have never, I suppose, thought of marrying?’ 

4 I beg your pardon/ was the reply- And the 
Marquis, looking up at the picture over the chimney, 
added, 4 I was to have married t)ie beautiful girl whose 
portrait that is.’ 

4 You don’t say so l* my uncle exclaimed ; ‘ that 
anonymous portrait? It is a singular coincidence.’ 

M. de Champaubert said, 4 1 certainly did not ex- 
pect to have seen here that likeness of the fair object 
of my first loved 

4 You must tfell us all about it/ Dom Girusac said. 

* As we are by way of recalling all our old* recollec- 

tions, I am glad you have happened to find here this 
souvenir of the past. 1 4 , , 

The Marquis smiled a littfe bitterly, and answered, 

* I can now speak of it without emotion ; and since 
you wish it, I will give you the history of that \ime of 
my life. * Not so much for your edification, my dear 
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old friend, as for the sake of your nephew, who sits 
there gazing so intently on my betrothed that it would 
almost seem as if her fatally beautiful eyes 1 had in- 
stilled into his soul some of their poison.* 

These words, whether said in jest or in earnest, 
put me quite out of countenance. I felt as if the 
speaker had read my inmost thoughts, and I could 
only reply to this kind of apostrophe by a nervous 
attempt at a cough. 

My uncle, after emptying his glass at one jajylp, 
laid both his hands on the tablecloth, which was with 
him a token of the deepest attention, and prepared to 
listen. 

‘ Let us have coffee brought in here, and send Ba- 
belou away/ M. de Champaubert said ; 6 1 must tell 
my story with that picture before my eyes t 


CHAPTER HI. 

MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS AND MONSIEUR LE BARON, 

o 

The day was waging. I lighted the candles on 
both sides of the mirror. The light thrown On the 
picture brought out its faded tints, and lent A vague , 
relief to the enchanting face, which seemed to smile 
through the glass that covered it like one of Greuze’s 
lovely heads behind the half-opened curtain of a win- 
dow, The Marquis fixed his eyes steadily upon it for 
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a moment, and then* as if he guessed my secret but 
intense curiosity, he addressed himself to me, and 
said : ‘That is the portrait of Mademoiselle de Mal- 
peire, the only daughter of the Baron de Malpeire.* 

‘ 0f the last lord !’ 1 exclaimed; ‘ and she lived in 
the old castle at the top of the mountain ?* 

‘ Yes, my young friend,’ M. de Champaubert re- 
plied ; * and it was there that the events took place 
which I am about to relate.* After a pause, he turned 
to Pom G^rusac and said : ‘ Do you remember, my* 
dear ^Thomas, my writing to you .a letter, in which I 
mentioned that I was leaving Paris and going to take 
a journey to the south of Prance ?’ 

‘Yes, to be sure, I recoil *ct it,’ my uncle ans- 
wered. ‘It was the last I ever received from you, 
and, without meaning any reproach, it was written, if 
1 mistake not, before the Revolution, in the month of 
August 1789,* 

‘ What a wonderful memory yod* have for dates !* 
M. de Champaubert exclaimed. ‘ You are quite 
right, for I arrived in this country some time after 
the famous night of the 4th of August. IJut 1 must 
begin by explaining to you the origin of the friendship 
which existed between the Champauberts, an ancient 
family in Normandy, and the Malpeires of Provence. 
More than a hundred years ago, at the time of the 
war with Piedmont, the division of our anqy com- 
manded by the Marechal de Tessd occupied the 

1 
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frontier. My great- great-grandftither, Guillaume de 
Champaubert, served in the Regiment d’Auvergne, as 
did also a young nobleman of this country, the Baron 
de Malpeire. They soon became sworn friends, as 
well as comrades in, arms. Both were in the prime of 
life, and married to young wives, who had accom- 
panied them to the seat of war ; that is to say, they 
had taken up their residence at the Castle of Malpeire, 
which was considered an impregnable fortress. Seve- 
ral engagements had taken place between the French 
and the Piedmontese, who * were ravaging the low 
country. In one of these engagements the Marquis 
de Champaubert was wounded. His wife hastened 
to the field of battle* about two leagues from here, 
and succeeded in getting him transported to the 
Castle of Malpeire, where he died on the following 
day. A short time afterwards, the Baron de Malpeire 

was killed undpr the walls of C . After this 

double calamity, the two ladies remained at Malpeire, 
shut up by the snow which lies on these mountains, 
as you know, for six months out of the year,. On the 
same day they both gave birth to sons, who were 
christened at the same time in the church of the 
Tillage. In commemoration of this event, two elm- 
trees were planted and^ named after the new-born 
children. In my time the shade of these trees 
covered the whole square. Are they still in exist- 
ence?’ 
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‘Yes, they are* monseigneur, * I eagerly cried; 

‘ and they go by the name of Monsieur le Marquis 
and Monsieur le Baron — but no one here knows why.’ 
0 ‘The two widows spent the year of their motyming 
together. Subsequently they w*;re obliged to part; 
but the similarity of their fate had given rise to a 
friendship, which lasted as long as they lived. They 
took care to instil the same feelings in the hearts of 
their sons, who in their turn transmitted them to theif 
children. Although living at the opposite extremities 
of the kingdom, the t vw families did not fail to com- 
municate to one another any interesting domestic 
event ; and on all respective birthdays letters of con- 
gratulation were duly sent. *A long-standing desire 
for a matrimonial alliance between the two families 
had not ceased to exist, but Providence seemed to 
have decreed that their wishes should meet with con- 
stant disappointment During thr^e generations not 
a single girl was born in the house of Champaubert, 
and the daughters of the Lords of Malpeire all died 
in infancy. I*had often in my childhood heard this 
spoken of at home, and I also knew that® the Baron 
de Malpeire happened now to have a daughter about 
my own age. It was not, therefore, much of a sur- 
prise to me when, two yearg after I had left La Chaise 
Dieu, my father told me one day that he had arranged 
my marriage with Mdlle. de Malpeire. “My dear 
Maximm,” those were his words, “ I think this mar- 
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riage combines all that we can Sesire* I knew the 
Baron when he came to Paris, about twenty-five years 
ago, to be married to Mdlie. d’Herbelay, one of the 
most, charming persons in the world. He is a nobler 
man of the old schbol, a little narrpw- minded *and 
ignorant, but full of generous and noble feelings. The 
young lady's dowry is amply sufficient, and as to the 
name of Malpeire, it speaks for itself — it is one of the 
oldest in Provence. I have not made any particular 
inquiries with regard to the beauty of your fqtu*s 
bride, you will soon be able to judge of it yourself ; I 
only know that she is in her twentieth year.” My 
father said this with a smile, which made me conclude 
that an agreeable surprise was in store for me, and 
that Mdlie. de Malpeire was very handsome. You 
see by that picture that I was not mistaken.* 

1 Yes, she must have been a pretty girl,* my uncle 
said, raising his eyebrows, with the kind of look a 
peasant might have put on if called upon to admire 
an ancient coin or a manuscript in a dead language. 

‘ I arrived here, as I said before, tcfwards the end 
of August* M. de Champaubert continued. * I had 
been travelling eight days oh the dusty road in an un- 
comfortable post-chaise, and I well remember the 
delight I felt at the sight of these mountains and 
green valleys, and .the pleasure it was to hear the 
sound of running water in every direction; The pre- 
sent road did not then exist ; there was only h. patlb 
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for horses and mules. I was riding, and a mule- 
driver followed with my luggage. This man had 
travelled a little, and y- thbugh a native of the country, 
he spoke French, and told me the names of the various 
hat .lets which we saw at a distance, and had a story 
to relate about each of. them. When we came to the 
entrance of the gorge which is commonly called the 
Pass of Malpeire, he pointed out to me a fiat stone 
which juts out of the rock and forms a kind of seat a 
little below the road. Have you ever noticed it ?’ 

*To be sure I ha>ge/ my uncle answered. ‘It is 
there my old servant Marian rests when we go to 
Mass/ ’ 

‘I was expecting to hear %ome tale about robbers 
in that cut-throat-looking place, but my guide only 
said, “This is the place, sir, where the daughter of the 
Baron de Malpeire came to life again.” “ What 
daughter ?” I asked. u O, the one who is now full of 
health and spirits. When she was just seven years 
old she sickened and died, as all her brothers and 
sisters had done, who have now been a long time in 
heaven. She was so really and truly de^l that they 
put her into a coffin, with a white wreath on her- head 
and a crucifix between her hands, and set out from 
the castle to lay her in the vault of the old chapel at 
the bottom of the hill, which is the burial-place of the 
lords of the manor. When the young girls .who were 
carrying the body arrived at this spot they were tired, 
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and placed the coffin on that stdne seat whilst they 
rested a little. M. le Cur^ had left off chanting the 
Liberu nos Domine. Nobody spoke, and not a sound 
was to be heard except the murmur of the torreny 
flowing through the ravine. ... All at once a little vfoice 
came out of the coffin. The child sat up, looked 
about her as if for the water, and said, ‘ I am so 
thirsty.* All who were there felt frightened when 
they saw her lift up her shroud ; but M. le Curd took 
her up in his arms and carried her back to her mother 
alive and well.” This story, I can hardly tell why, 
made me shudder. I had been dwelling incessantly 
during my journey on thoughts of love and marriage. 
I trembled to think how near I had been losing my 
bride. The wild scenery and the gloomy grandeur of 
the surrounding country worked on my imagination ; 
I was enraptured with the aromatic perfume of the 
Alpine plants, the solitary beauty of the mountains, 
the confused but harmonious sounds which rose from 
the deep woods, the delicious air I was breathing. It 
was in this frame of mind that I arrived at Malpeire. 
The castle was at that time an old fortress, to which 
some modem additions had been frpm time to time 
joined on. It was surrounded by formidable walls 
and flanked by crested toners ; but a new frontage 
concealed the lower part of the keep, which stood at 
the edge of a perpendicular rock above the precipice. 
The windows were provided with green blinds} and 
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the platform on which they looked had been trans- 
formed into a little flowe/-garden, open to every wind. 
But these embellishments had altered in nothing the 
Character of the old baronial residence. The#prin- 
cipai entrance was to the north, f and on that side the 
castle completely preserved the warlike and severe 
aspect of the buildings of the middle ages. A wide 
moat surrounded the ramparts, and the entrance-gate 
gtood between two little towers, still furnished witk 
falconet s. The drawbridge existed in the same state 
as at the time of the wars of Provence, but for many 
years it had not been raised, and' its solid planks 
formed a kind of passage, without chains or hand-rail. 
When I arrived the sun was just setting. I dis- 
mounted at the drawbridge, and throwing the bridle of 
my horse to the guide, I walked on, looking about for 
some one to speak to. After going through a vaulted 
passage, I came into a large cofirt surrounded by 
ancient buildings, the mullioned windows of which 
were all closely shut up. No one appeared, and so 
profound was the silence that the castle might have 
been supposed to be uninhabited. After* once walk- 
ing round the court, I ventured to push open a door 
which stood ajar, and I saw before me the first steps 
of a winding staircase and # a niche in the wall with an 
image of the Blessed Virgin surrounded with bouquets. 
I weijt up, feeling my way as I ascended", and on 
reaching the first landing-place found myself at the 
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entrance of a spacious and lofty room, the furniture of 
which seemed to me to date from the time of the 
League. A solitary lamp was burning at the comer 
of a tkble, By its li^ht I could just discern the tapes- 
tried walls, the high-backed chairs, the large branch 
candlesticks of copper, and the chimney, with its 
heavy mantelpiece projecting over the hearth like a 
stone canopy. I concluded that this room, or rather 
hall, must be the ante-chamber of another apartment, 
where I could hear the sharp shrill yapping of a little 
dog who was barking furiously, no doubt at the sound 
of a strange footstep. I knocked to give notice of 
my presence, and a stout servant-girl, dressed in green 
baize, made her appearance ; but without allowing me 
time to give an account of myself, she ran towards the 
door at the other end, calling out, “ Mdlle. Boinet, 
Mdlle. Boinet.” A middle-aged woman, with the air 
and manner of a v confidential attendant in a great 
family, then came forward and made me a low curtsey* 
When I mentioned my name she assumed a smiling, 
discreet expression of countenance, which seemed in- 
tended to convey that she knew what I was come 
about, and with a true Parisian accent* which showed 
her to have been bom within hearing of the bells of 
Notre Dame, she said, u t beg, sir* to offer to you 
my most^ humble respects. I will hasten to inform 
Madame la Barphne of your arrival*” A n^oment 
afterwa|di the foldipg-doors opened, and Madame la 
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Baronne herself, coming forward, said to me, “ M. de 
Champaubert, I beg you a thousand pardons, I am 
more shocked than I can express that you did not find 
any one below to show you up* The fact is, wg did 
not expect you till to-morrow.” ^ apologised for hav- 
ing arrived thus unexpectedly, and Madame de Mal- 
peire having invited me in, I offered my hand to lead 
her back to her room. When I crossed the threshold 
of the door I was so taken by surprise that I could not 
help, exclaiming, “This is something marvellous, Ma- 
dame la Baronne ! Yoif have managed to carry off the 
salon of one of the most charming hotels of the Fau- 
bourg St Germain, or of Versailles, and to place it at 
the top 1 of this mountain!” •‘Well,” she answered, 
laughing, 6< I have contrived to arrange a comer of 
this old castle so as to make it possible to live in it. 
When the curtains are drawn and the candles lighted, 
I can almost fancy myself at Paris/ But, alas, when 
I4ook out, the illusion is at an end. Instead of the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, I see nothing from my 
window but the roofs of the village, and on every 
side rocks, woods, and mountains. Ind^d, I have 
often been tempted to say what my late mother-in* 
law, she was a Forbin Janson, wrote from here to her 
uncle the Cardinal, just aft#r she was married — ‘Here 
I am, lodged in the skies, with the eagles at my back, 
4nd near enough to the moon to touch itVith my 
hand/* She laughed again, and after inviting me to 
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sit down, took up on her knees tlfxe little spaniel, who 
still kept growling at me sotto voce , and sank back 
into her chair in a gracefully indolent attitude. The 
Baranne de Malpeire was a thirt small woman, who 
looked at first sight hjuch younger than she was. Her 
dress was somewhat old-fashioned, but it was in keep- 
ing with the style of her delicate features and her co- 
quettish manners. What with rouge and powder, her 
•complexion exhibited the peculiar brilliancy of a 
pretty family portrait. She managed tq wear, * with 
all the easy grace of a grande {fame, that most trouble- 
some invention of the last century, an enormous 
flounced petticoat, spreading over two stiff projecting 
pockets, and walked with great dignity in the most 
prodigiously high-heeled shoes. I was too much 
absorbed, too much agitated, to attend much to any- 
thing but the one predominating thought in my mind. 
Every sound madfe me start, and I kept watching the 
door in hopes every moment of seeing Mdlle. de 
Malpeire appea^ though I could not summon courage 
to inquire after her or even to pronounce her name. 
u The Barbn is out shooting, as usual/’ Madame de 
Malpeire said ; “ but it will not be long now before 
he comes home. In the mean time, I will order some 
refreshments to be brought up for you here. What 
will you have ? a little wine, with a slice of dry toast? 
ot a glast Of mu sncrle, perhaps/* I declined, but she 
insisted* u Well, but a cup of coffee, then, with me?/ 
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Nobody ever refuses'a cup of coffee. Mdlle. Boinet, 
bring the little table here, and ring that we may send 
for hot water.” The lady-in-waiting pushed a little 
round stand in front of her mistress, and placed uj>on 
it, between two lighted candles* a small chest of 
sandal wood. Madame de Malpeire opened this case 
and took out of its blue-velvet compartments, a coffee- 
pot, a sugar-basin, and those two little cups you see 
on the ch^mneypiece, ,, 

; * O, I felt sure of it V I cried, clasping my hands 
on my forehead. • 

The Marquis looked at me with a faint smile, and 
continued : * When the coffee was ready, Madame de 
Malpeire poured it out into tl*e two cups, gave me 
one, and as she took the other herself, she said, 
“ Mdlle. Boinet, will you let my daughter know that I 
wish to see her ? Not one word more, if you please.” 
I felt that I changed colour, but I said nothing. My 
agitation seemed to amuse Madame de Malpeire. 
“ Come now,” she whispered, with a smile, “ it would 
be all very well«if you were the young lady.” After a 
pause, she added more seriously, “ That little girl of 
mine does not, you know, expect to see you here, so 
>ou must not be surprised if she does not welcome 
you at the first moment in tlje way you deserve/ “ I 
deserve nothing yet/ I cried. “ I can only hope. 
And I do hope, madame, that I shall not prove un- 
worthy in your daughter’s eyes of the happiness that 
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has been promised to me.” Alfnost at the moment I 
was saying this, Mdlle. de Malpeire came in by the 
door opposite to the one which opened on 
roojn. I had heard the sound of her light fo>G&k^ > 
but when she saw me, she stopped short and stemed 
inclined to make her escape. Her mother, to relieve 
her embairassment, rose, took her by the hand, and 
leading her forward, said in a playful manner, “ This 
# is my daughter, sir, a very shy young lady, but when 
she has seen more of the world I have no doubt she 
will soon learn to make herself agreeable.” I mut- 
tered a few words of compliment, to which Mdlle. de 
Malpeire made no reply beyond a silent curtsey, and 
then, with a cold, distant, almost haughty, expression 
of countenance, she sat down by her mother. The 
shyness which Madame de Malpeire had spoken of 
evidently amounted either to an excessive reserve 
or a total absence of any desire to please. But so 
great was the charm about this lovely girl, that, in 
spite of her ungraciousness, it was impossible not to 
be irresistibly captivated, That portrait gives only 
a faipt klea of her beauty. Who could ever have 
painted the exquisite delicacy of her complexion, and 
her eyes, which seemed at one moment to flash Are 
and an instant afterwards to express the most be- 
witching sweetness ? Yes, she was wonderfully beau- 
tiful. 6he possessed that extraordinary power of 
fascination wlqch robbed Adam of Paradise, and 
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would have beguiled *Satan himself had he been made 
of mortal clay. Dazzled by this fair vision, I lost all 
self-possession, and really during thb whole of that 
evening I must have appeared a perfect fool. For, the 
first ftme in my life, I had fallen desperately in love.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

A SUITOR UNDER THE OLD REGIME. 

* * 

4 Madame de MalveirE was quietly sipping her 
coffee, and fortunately took upon herself the whole 
burden of conversation. “ My dear love,” she said, 
glancing over her daughter’s diess, “ I don’t like you 
in that cotton gown and those clumsy flat shoes; and 
why is your hair tied up quite at the back of your 
head, and without any powder? It is very evident 
that Mdlle. Boinet has had nothing to do with your 
toilet You really look a perfect fright !” “ Do I, 
mamma ?” Mdlle. de Malpeire said, as she raised her 
eyes to the glaSs in which I had been contemplating 
for the last quarter of an hour that beautiful fair hair, 
fastened by a simple tortoise-shell comb, her bloom- 
ing colour, and the fineness of her slender waist, en- 
closed m a corsage of blije-and-white print Her 
eyes met mine in the glass. She instantly turned her 
head away, with a look not so much of confusion as 
of anndyance. 
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1 " You must excuse my daughter’s d ts habillt ” 
Madame de Malpeire added, addressing herself to me. 
“She did not know we should have company this 
evening, or she would have dressed for supper. f I 
wish she would tsfke more pains about her *dres$, 
but I cannot get her to attend to it. She pretends, 
foolish child, that she cannot walk in high-heeled 
shoes.’ “ Mademoiselle may perhaps be right on that 
, point,” I ventured to say. “ It must be very difficult, 
Madame la Baronne, to keep one’s balance with shoes 
like yours.” “ O, not at all,’*she quickly replied ; “ I 
assure you it is all habit. I should not think of taking 
a step beyond my room with my morocco slippers, and 
with these little shoesrt can walk very well.” She put 
out at the same time her tiny foot, encased in a shoe 
of that absurd shape which only allowed the great toe 
to touch the ground, and then striking together the high 
wooden heels, covered with white leather, she added 
with a sigh, “ I have danced in shoes of this kind in a 
ballet at the H&el de Richelieu, in which I appeared 
as a shepherdess. But that was a Itrng time ago.” 
Then pasting by a sudden transition to graver thoughts, 
she exclaimed, (i It is a terrible thing to live as we do 
here, excluded from society, and with hardly any inter- 
course with the world, t I have never been able to 
reconcile myself to this kind of banishment When I 
came tcf this spot after my marriage, I little thought I 
; should spend my life here. I endured my solitude and 
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ennu i with patience, because I was young, and with so 
many years of life before me; and felt as if there would 
be time enough later for Amusement, and so I allowed 
my youth to slip by. M. le Baron is kindness and 
goocknature itself ; though we hava not the same tastes, 
and though the life he leads here suits him exactly, he 
would always have been willing to take me to Paris. 
Every spring and every autumn the journey was talked 
of ; but I have had a great many children, and when- 
ever the time to set out approached, I was not able to 
travel. If I had not arranged this apartment in the 
way you see, and had my poor Borne t with me, 1 do 
not know what I should have done, I must have died 
of ennui.” “ But Heaven in mercy, Madame la 
Baronne, spared you one of your children,” I timidly 
replied; “and whilst you devoted yourself to your 
daughter’s education, the isolation you complain of 
must have been less sensibly felt.” , “ O, of course, ’’ 
she answered. 

‘And bending down to fasten ^ bow of ribbon 
which had beea lying on the table in her daughter’s 
hair, she added, “ This little puss has never ieft me. I 
taught her myself to read. I also tried to give her 
music lessons, but the attempt was not very successful. 
Her education has been left a little to chance. I 
brought from Paris with some other furniture a little 
bookcase filled with works chosen by my late uncle, 
the Baiild d’Herbelay, who was a philosopher, and a 
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friend of all the learned men of Ms time. My daughter 
has taken possessipn of those books, ancient and 
modern, and though they ari not particularly amusing, 
her greatest pleasure is to read them. To-day she has 
spent the whole morning poring over a thick*huge 
volume.” 

4 1 ventured to address myself to Mdlle. de Mai- 
peire, and to ask her what was the work which had in- 
terested her so much. “ The Philosophical History of the 
East and of the West Indies , by the Abbd Raynal,” she 
answered. “ It is a very nice book, only I anf sorry 
to find in it some passages favourable to the Jesuits/’ 
u What, are you against the Jesuits?” I asked; “are 
you then a Jansenist, jnademoiselle 7* “ No, sir,” she 
quickly replied ; <( I am nothing at all.” “ I am de- 
lighted that my daughter is fond of reading,” Madame 
de Malpeire said, playing with her snuff-box as she 
spoke. “For my part, I never could apply my mind 
to it, and as to serious books, I cannot endure them.” 
Astonished at t|iis undisguised frivolity, I answered, 
“ If I might venture a suggestion, I would advise you, 
Madame Ja Baronne, to go out sometimes, and walk 
on those beautiful adjacent mountains, clothed with 
almost more flowers than grass. The finest gardens 
do not present, I assure you, a mote brilliant and 
smiling picture.” “Yes, I daresay it is very pretty*? 
she replied, in an indifferent manner ; “ but the toads 
Which lead to, these charming spots are not so* smooth 
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as the alleys of the* Park of Versailles. We should 
have no end of precipices to cross.” “ In that case." 
1 said, “ we must look nearer home. If I were you, 
Madame la Baronne, I would try and interest myself 
a&oitf the people among whom I lived, and the details 
of rural life. I would often go into the village, and 
visit the tenants.” “ O, dreadful,” she exclaimed, 
laughing ; “ you do not know what you advise ! Every 
Sunday at church I have a distant view of these good 
people, and I can assure you that it is quite enough 
to take away any wish tp see them nearer.” 

* I saw a look of indignation in Mdlle. de Mai- 
peire’s eyes, and in an almost imperceptible manner 
she moved a little farther frtjm her mother’s side. 
What I had said seemed, on the contrary, to meet 
with her tacit approval. She turned towards me with 
a less stern expression of countenance. “ There are, 
then, some very beautiful flowers, sir, on our wild 
mountains?” she said. “ As beautiful,” I replied, “as. 
any of our gardens can boast There are slopes en- 
tirely covered ^ith the blue heartseaseand the purple- 
headed aconite, and all kinds of other plants % one more 
lovely than the other. But I suppose you have often 
walked, mademoiselle, in that part of your father’s 
property ?” “ No, sir, never,” she coldly replied. “ My 
mother does not go beyonfi the walls of the castle, 
except to church, and she would not allow me # to walk 
anywhere, without her.” “ Here is my husband,” cried 

K 
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Madame de Malpeire, turning towards the half-open 
window ; £C he is coming into the court-yard” 

‘ This announcement wafe speedily corroborated by 
a confused noise of footsteps, and the loud barking of 
several dogs. Alnx>st immediately afterwards** tlie 
sound of a heavy tread was heard in the adjoining 
room, and then the Baron made his appearance, with 
his game-bag slung over his shoulder, and a fowling- 
piece in his hand. Had I met him anywhere else, I 
should have taken him for a poacher. He threw his 
cap on the sofa, wiped his sunburnt face, and after 
cordially embracing me, inquired after my father. 
Then turning to the Baronne and Mdlle. de Malpeire, 
he said, “ How are ypu, wife ? — how do you do, my 
little girl? Guess what game I bring you.” “ Four- 
legged or two-legged creatures?” asked Mdlle. de Mal- 
peire, slipping her hand into the bag. “ Both,” cried 
the Baron, in a tone of triumph, “ I have three white 
partridges, two red ones, and a leveret, which has kept 
me on the run the whole morning, I should have 
ended by losingTt, if it had not been for that tall fellow 
who won^he pewter plate at the wrestling-match last 
year,” “ Pinatel ?” Mdlle. de Malpeire said. “ Ex- 
actly so,” the Baron answered, displaying his spoils ; 
4< he just happened to be there with his dog — a dog I 
would willingly give ten crowns for, though he does 
look lik£ a badger. I had shot that hare in the back, 
and it went tumbling down into a precipice under the 
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rock of Pierre Fourftha. My dogs would not fetch it ; 
even Leander refused. Upon this, Pinatel went in 
quest of it with his cur, sfcid brought me back the crea- 
ture, and here it is,” As he was emptying his # bag, 
the Baron exclaimed, “ Lbok here, what on earth is 
this little queer concern ?” “ Let us see,” both the 

ladies said. It was a wooden figure, in the style of 
the Nuremburg dolls, roughly carved with a knife. 

‘ “ What is that bit of wood intended to represent ?” 
Madame de Malpeire asked, without touching it. “ A 
sporfeman with a gun* in his hand, I suppose, 1 ” the 
Baron answered. “ No, papa ; it is a shepherd keep- 
ing his flock, and leaning on his staff, * Mdlle. de Mal- 
peire said, as she took hold of^he little figure* “ Do 
put your gloves on before you touch that thing,” the 
Baronne exclaimed; “how do you know through whose 
hands that ugly figure has passed? I daresay some 
peasant-boy made it in some dirty sjied, sitting on the 
straw amongst his sheep.” “ Yes, very likely,” replied 
her daughter, and she put the little figure in her pocket, 
u I think it is* the image of some saint,” the Baron 
opined ; “ my gamekeeper slipped it, I hav% no doubt, 
into my bag to bring me luck.” 

4 He then took off his belt, threw his powder-flask 
on his wife’s little table, and sank into the soft depths 
of an easy- chair, with his elbows resting on. the pearl- 
coloured damask cushions. Madame de Malpeire sat 
opposite to him, playing with her fan, and now and 
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then taking a pinch of Spanish snuff out of a box of 
burnished gold. You may easily imagine what a 
strange contrast the husband hnd wife presented. He 
with Jiis thick blue-cloth waistcoat, his leather gaiter^ 
reaching above his* knees, his sunburnt face, Kirge 
heavy hands, and colossal figure ; she with her bbws, 
her lace, her small slight figure, dainty manners, and 
aristocratic refinements. I looked on in astonish- 
ment. 

* The Baron asked me what was the news at Court* 
according to the style still in use at that time, an<5 the 
conversation naturally turned on recent events. The 
old nobleman could not at all realise the importance 
and significance ofwhatshe called an audacious sedition, 
and spoke of it in terms of indignant contempt. “ Sir,” 
he said to me emphatically, “ we have nothing to ap- 
prehend. The King is master, and he will show him- 
self to be so as soon as he chooses it* With one look, 
one word, he will crush the factious multitude.” u Who* 
knows T Mdlle. dp Malpeire ejaculated, with a singular 
expression of countenance. I said to*myself, “The 
study of the Philosophical History of ike Bast and West 
Indies has, I see, borne its fruits.’* But I considered 
this leaning towards the new opinions as the youthful 
exuberance of a generous spirit, and I was not at all 
anxious as to the results it might have. 

1 Supper was announced, and we went into the hex* 
room. By Madame de Malpeirefa desfre, I fed 
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daughter in, and sat down by her side. But she did 
not vouchsafe to look again towards me, and when I 
spoke to her she answered shortly, and With a marked 
coldness of manner. Still I could evidently see that 
she was by no means out of spirits. On the contrary, 
there was a half-smiling, half-dreamy expression in her 
face which perfectly enchanted me. 

‘ After supper we retired to the saloon, which was 
lighted up and arranged as if a numerous society had 
been expected. The arm-chairs were placed in a semi- 
circle opposite to the chimney, and a screen embroid- 
ered in gold-and-purple silk, with the arms of the 
Malpeires in the centre, stood before the hearth. The 
harpsichord was open, and tjie card table set out 
Madame de Malpeire sat down at the instrument, and 
played an easy little sonata with her eyes looking up 
at the ceiling, and her head moving to and fro in time 
with her performance. Meanwhile, the Baron fell 
asleep, and Mdlle. de Malpeire gradually approached 
to the window, and at last- enscotlced herself in the 
recess, where «he stood, halt-concealed by the curtain. 
I could just see her profile. She was leaning her 
forehead on her hands, and gazing through the half- 
closed shutters on the outer darkness, in the midst 
of which a few lights in the direction of the \illage 
showed that some of the cottagers had not yet retired 
to rest 

tu Will you play cards with me ?” Madame de Mai- 
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peire said, as she rose from the instrument. “ What 
do you say to a hundred at picquet? It was the 
Bailie d’Herbelay’s favourite* game, and his luck at it 
was yonderful. I was his scholar, but it is so long 
since I have played, 'that I am afraid I have forgotten 
his lessons . 0 The card-table was near the window, 
and when I was seated at it, I found that there was 
only the curtain between me and Mdlle. de Malpeire. 
§he immediately moved away, and sat down by her 
mother. “Do you, then, never play, Madame la 
Baronne?” I said, shuffling the cards. “No, not at 
picquet,” she answered. “ The Baron can never keep 
his eyes open after supper, and as to my daughter, I 
could never teach her the difference between a king 
of hearts and a knave of diamonds. Having nobody 
to play with me, I sometimes amuse myself with a 
solitary game at patience. It is a sort of method of 
telling fortunes with the cards . 0 “ Will you tell me 
mine?” I said. *iO, by all means,” she answered, 
laughing, and looking at her daughter. “ We will con- 
sult the cards to see how soon a certain handsome 
dark young«man will marry a fair young lady.” Mdlle. 
de Malpeire blushed at this direct allusion, and a slight 
frown contracted her pencilled eyebrows, A moment 
afterwards she asked her rnother’s leave to withdraw, 
and curtseying to me, left the room without speaking, 
“ Ah, raadame,” I exclaimed, “ I am sadly afraid the 
cards do not return a favourable answer.” “ In that 
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case*” she quickly replied, “they do not speak the 
truth.” Arid holding out the pack to me, she added, 
“ Cut, if you please, my dear son-in-law” We played 
nix jsames at picquet. Madame de Malpeire was in 
ecstasies; it seemed, she said, like being in Paris 
again. 

‘When the clock struck twelve the Baron woke 
up, and said, looking at the clock, “ You ought, I am 
sure, to be tired. We have kept you up much too 
late.. It is all Madame de Malpeire’s fault We have 
got into this bad habit* of sitting up.” 

* According to the old-fashioned ideas of hospital- 
ity, he lighted me to my room, and before taking leave 
of me for the night, he pressecfmy hand affectionately, 
and said with some emotion, “ Your coming here has 
made me very happy. Good-night, my dear Count. 
To-morrow we shall talk of the future.” 

4 In spite of the fatigues of the day, I did not rest 
much that night Mdlle. de Mal|eire J s image kept 
pursuing me, and seemed to hover bf hind the curtains 
of my canopied bed. If I fell asleep I saw her, and 
when I awoke, my thoughts parried on ^he dream. 
This feverish excitement subsided towards morning. 
The lovely phantom which had haunted me vanished 
with the first rays of dawning light, and the delightful 
hopes and anticipations which had filled my mind 
during the night gave way to an unaccountable feeling 
of depression. I was in this state when, at an early 
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hour, the Baron walked into my room. Though the 

clock had not yet struck sevjen, I was already up and 

dressed. He took a chair, and sitting down by me, 

begafn at once without any preface, “ My dear CJqunf, 

the reception we have given you must have plainly 

shown what our feelings are with regard to your views 

in coming here. You have quite won my wife’s heart; 

she is delighted with your appearance, your manners, 

your conversation. For my part, I felt to love you at 

once because of your great likeness to your father, 

* 

the worthiest man I know. Now it is for you to say 
if there is anything about my daughter^ looks which 
does not take your fancy, or if you find her pretty 
and attractive enough 1 for you.” “ O, Monsieur le 
Baron,” I exclaimed, “she is the loveliest, the most 
charming person I ever beheld 1 If I can obtain her 
hand, I shall consider myself the most fortunate man 
in the world.” “ In that case,” the Baron answered, 
with a pleased snr|ie, “ we have nothing to do but to 
draw up the settlements and fix the day for the wed- 
ding.” u You do not anticipate, then, any obstacle ?** 
I asked, in an agitated voice. “No, what obstacle 
could there be?” he replied; “you have my consent, 
and Madame de Malpeire’s — what would you desire 
more?” I clasped the hand he held out to me in 
token of his promise, and then asked him as a favour 
to delay my happiness for a little while. u 1 beseech 
ydu,* X said, “ not to tell Mdlle. de Malpeire that you 
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have accepted my proposals for her. Allow me a few 
days, during which I shall endeavour to win her own 
consent.” 

t, ‘ He laughed and answered, <e O, by all meant, my 
•dear Count; I can refuse no request of yours. Pay 
youir court to my daughter, fair Amadis. Her heart 
must be made of steel if it does not soon surrender at 
discretion. Now,*’ he added, M come to breakfast, and 
then, I will take you over the castle. We have plenty 
of time to spare ; my wife only gets up for dinner at 
twelve o'clock.” * 

*The Castle of Malpeire is now, I suppose, a heap 
•of ruins ; but at that time not one stone of its ramparts 
was missing, and it contained treasures of antiquarian 
value. The armoury and the archives especially 
were full of rare and highly interesting curiosities. In 
the tower of the keep were some banners which had 
been brought back from the Holy Land by one of the 
Lords Of Malpeire at the time ofthjj Crusades. They 
•consisted only of strips of faded yellow silk fastened 
to a plain staff of black wood. As the Baron stood 
gazing on these trophies, he sajd, “ They tflay abolish 
.all rifles of nobility, they may deprive us of all our 
rights, but they can never turn those old .Saracen 
banners into mete worthless rags. And it is the 
wuth us. As long as our race exists, it will be 
noble by right, and noble in fact, in spite t>f revolu- 
tions.” I; quote the old nobleman's words, because 
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they give you an idea of his principles, and they 
account for the stem inflexibility he testified later on. 

i A little before dinner-time, Madame de Malpeire 
senkMdlle. Boinet to request me to come to her room. 
To my great disappointment, I found her alone. 

‘ “ Good-morning, my dear Count,” she said. 
“ The Baron has given me a hint of what passed be- 
tween you this morning. I was longing to tell you 
*how charmed I am with the delicacy of your send* 
rnents. They are worthy of a high-minded gentleman. 
I approve very much of you^ wish to begin, in the 
first place, by Winning my daughter’s affections.” (i I 
shall try my utmost to do so,” X answered with a sigh. 
“ You will not be at £ loss for opportunities of ingra- 
tiating yourself,” replied Madame de Malpeire. “ I 
would, for instance, advise you to join my daughter 
in the parterre, where she is gone to take a walk. I 
have secured for you this little tetc-&-tete with her.* n 


CHAPTER V. 

THE COURTSHIP, 

i Mademoiselle de Malpeire was walking slowly 
under the shade of what used to be called a pleached 
alley, a sort of long bower on one side of the parterre , 
ending with an arbour, if at least a sort of trellis 
painted light green, up which a few creepers were* 
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twisting their sickly sJioots, could be dignified by that 
name. I hurried into a little walk which ran parallel 
to the alley, but Mdlle: di Malpeire was so engrossed 
by her own thoughts that she did not notice my,ap- 
proaCn. I saw her go into the ’summer-house and 
seat herself on the bench where she had left her work- 
basket. For a few minutes she remained in a pensive 
attitude, her head leaning on her hand, her elbow 
resting on a little garden table. I did not venture to. 
interrupt her meditation, but when she took up her 
embroidery and began diligently to ply her needle, I 
joined her in the arbour. The instant she saw me 
Mdlle. de Malpeire rose as if she meant to go away. 

I hastened to say, " Madame la Baronne gave me leave 
to come and look for you, mademoiselle. Will you 
allow me to offer you my hand to escort you back to 
the drawing-room ? M 

4 She bowed in a way that did mot imply either 
consent or refusal, and continued tp keep her eyes 
bent down on her work. I felt too Wch agitated to 
begin the conversation, and remained silent, which 
must have seemed to her extracydinary. I*i order to 
relieve my embarrassment, I took up and held in my 
hand one end of the long strip of bltfe silk which she 
was ornamenting with silver and gold lace. The taste 
and execution of this elaborate piece of embroidery 
was veiy questionable, but I kept gazing upon it as if 
it had been a chef cPwuvrc worthy of the most profound 
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admiration. After having carefully studied its details, 
I replaced it in a very respectful manner on the table 
before Mdlie. de Malpeire*, and asked her for whom 
sh^ intended this work of her hands. “ For him who 
sliall win it,” she Replied, spreading out the piece of 
silk on her knees, in order to judge of the effect of 
a bit of edging she had been adding to the embroid- 
ery. “ Is there, then, going to be a tournament ?” 

0 1 said, with a smile ; “ because in that case, made- 
moiselle, I shall certainly enter the lists, and dispute 
against all comers the prize you propose to award to 
the conqueror.” “ No, sir,” she answered, with a 
half-amused look, “I am sure you won’t” “Why, 
not, mademoiselle ?”* I exclaimed. u I would will- 
ingly run the risk of my life to obtain — I do not say 
tins scarf, but something far less precious — a ribbon, 
or even a flower which you had worn.” She resented 
this foolish spea;b by turning her head away with a 
look of annoyaijce. “ Do tell me,” 1 urged, “ what 
would be the way to win so inestimable a prize.” 
“The way woufd be,” she answered, to overcome a 
crowd oficompetitor^” This was said with a smile 
bordering on a sneer. “ I shall carry it off,* I ex- 
claimed. “Yott will do no such thing,” she said 
again, smiling, “you will not even try to do so.” 
“ What can prevent me ?” I asked* She replied,— 
“Next Sunday is the BU of the village. Ail the young 
mett will take part in the games. In the afternoon 
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they wrestle on the green, and the strongest and most 
active of the lot will receive this scarf. So you see 
that I was right when Tsa£d that you would not ever 
wigh to compete for it” 

* I was weak enough' to feel ^xed with this ex- 
planation, and I instantly replied, “And so, then, 
mademoiselle, the work of your hands is to figure by 
the side of the pewter dish your father was mentioning 
yesterday. Allow me to say that this is doing too great 
an honour in my opinion to that public-house trophy.” 
She seemed more deeply wounded by these words 
than I had expected. The colour rose in her face, 
and she exclaimed, in a tone of indignation and even 
anger, “You despise, I see, the people and their amuse- 
ments. Your pride disdains the industrious, simple- 
hearted men whose labour you live upon. But pa- 
tience, patience !” 

1 It was hardly then the time to make my profes- 
sion bf faith on philosophical and political subjects, 
so I merely said, “ I assure you that i neither despise 
nor disdain anybody, even the molt obscure and 
humble. X must, however, adryit that I have sym- 
pathies and repugnances which result from my educa- 
tion." “From your prejudices,” she subjoined in a 
low voice. I did not choose to take exception to this 
phrase, which might have led to an argument, and I 
contented myself with answering, u I own that I am 
exclusively attached to the society in which I have* 
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always lived, and I am convinced that you will share 
that feeling when you have once taken your place in 
it, amongst the most lovely, the most admired, the 
most respected of its members.” She shook her head, 
anti in an almost dn audible voice uttered the word 
“ Never.” “ What !” I exclaimed, “have you not the 
least desire to become acquainted with that refined 
and intellectual world which your education must have 
given you already some idea of? Would you not like 
to leave for a while your solitary home, and visit that 
great city of Paris you have so often heard of?” * “ No, 
sir,” she replied ; “ it would give me, on the contrary, 
the greatest pain to leave our poor mountains. I dread 
everything that could Jead to my going away from here.” 

4 1 was not altogether displeased with this reply ; 
for it was evident that if Mdlle. de Malpeire persisted 
in her resolution never to leave the old fortress where 
she had been born, X had every chance of becoming 
her husband, if inly from the lack of any othef pos- 
sible suitor. I also foresaw storms in the future likely 
to obscure the <calm and brilliant existence which I 
should otherwise have planned for her elsewhere ; arid 
the idea of living in^ retirement with so charming a 
companion in this remote comer of the world was by 
no means distasteful to me. “ You may be right,” I 
said, after a short silence. “ It is perhaps true wisdom 
to prefer the peace an^ tranquillity you enjoy here to 
any other mode of existence* Everywhere else your 
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life might be disturbed by events against which no 
human foresight could secure you. If the Revolution 
does not stop, who knovjs what will be the fate of 
that brilliant, refined, fashionable society I was speak- 
inf c£ just now ? It would be far better to live in the 
most profound seclusion than to witness the decay 
and destruction of that old French society to which 
the new regime has already dealt such terrible blows. 
Its ranks are already thinning ; the nobility emigrates 
or withdraws into the provinces. I should probably 
find in Paris many salons shut up/ many aristocratic 
houses deserted. Under these circumstances, I could 
easily make up my mind to give up the world, and 
lead the life of a simple country gentleman.” 

* “You, sir!” she quickly replied; “you could not 
do it. You would be like my mother, for ever regret- 
ting the parties, the balls, the visits, the card-playing, 
and all the* amusements you have been accustomed 
to.” “ It would only depend upon ytu,” I exclaimed 
with a burst of impassioned admiration, “ to prevent 
my regretting anything.” She drew hack to the far- 
thest end of the bench on which we were siting, and 
shrugged her shoulders with a scornful defiant expres- 
sion, which would have made another woman ugly, 
bdt which, by some unaccountable fascination, only 
served to render her more captivating. Then, without 
taking any farther notice of me, and as if tirec^of con- 
versation, she leant on her elbows against the trellis, 
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and through that sort of lattice skt gazing on the land- 
scape. Her muslin cape had fallen off her head, and 
though her face was turned ^wa y from me, I could see, 
through the locks of her fair hair, its lovely outline, her 
smooth white temple and swan-like neck, at therback 
of which were hanging the ends of a black ribbon. A 
rather long silence ensued. I was watching her with 
anxiety and admiration, not venturing to speak first, 
but impatiently waiting for the moment when she would 
turn again her head towards me. She had not changed 
her position, and seemed absorbed in a sort of gloomy 
reverie. But all at once I saw her start and blush up 
to the roots of her hair. I could almost perceive the 
beating of her heart, through the folds of the muslin 
handkerchief which covered her ‘breast She leant 
trembling against the trellis work, as if ready to faint 
from the excess of her agitation. With an irresistible 
curiosity I sprang from the seat and stood behind her, 
looking over henshoulder and trying to make out the 
cause of that extraordinary emotion. But in vain I 
cast my eyes in every direction. There was no one 
passing upder the castle walls. Everything was quiet 
and silent about the £lace, and farther off I could see 
nothing but women washing their linen near a foun- 
tain, where my mule*<iriver was watering his beasts, 
and beyond the village only § few peasants at work , 
here an<} there, and pne or two goatherds following in 
the wake of their wandering flocks. 
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‘All this lasted but a short moment. Mdlle. de 
Malpeire drew a deep breath, and hid her face an 
instant with her pocket-tfandkerchief. When she re- 
moved it the burning blush had passed away from* her 
cheeks. She turned towards me with a calm, proud 
look, which showed she did not think I had noticed 
anything. And indeed I remained in complete doubt, 
not knowing how to account for what I had observed, 
and almost inclined to believe my fancy had deceived * 
me. Twelve o’clock struck, and the dinner-bell ring- 
ing, I offered to lead Mdlle. de Malpeire back to the 
house, but she declined on the plea that she wished to 
gather some flowers on her way through the garden. 
We met at the hall-door. She dien made me a curt- 
sey, just touched the sleeve of my coat with the tip of 
her fingers, and we entered the house together. 

* At dinner the conversation naturally reverted to 
public affairs, and the events which ^had taken place 
during the last few months. “ The effect of these dis- 
orders has been felt even in this part of the country,” 
the Baron said. •‘‘The peasantry, especially the younger 
men, are infected by a very seditious spirit, aad a secret 
agitation reigns in the whole neighbourhood. Each 
fresh piece of political news serves to keep up the ex- 
citement” “ The political news \* I exclaimed ; “ and 
how does it reach these good people, I wonder?” “By 
a number of indefatigable agents,” the Baron replied. 

“ For instance, through those itinerary artisans who 
* * * i# 
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wander about the country carrying on their back the 
whole of their stock-in-trade, and those lusty vaga- 
bonds, too, who make it their business to haunt the 
village fairs and festivals for the purpose of competing 
for prizes at the running and wrestling matches. The 
news these persons circulate is transmitted from one 
neighbourhood to another with considerable rapidity. 
They are the most active propagators of sedition, and 
* have already done a great deal of harm. Lately they 
spread the report that the Assembly had decreed the 
destruction of all the habitations of the nobility, from 
the fortified castles defended by ramparts down to the 
grrmil l ean er houses with their dovecots and rabbit- 
warrens. Instantly the peasants in the plains were 
stirred up like a nest of ants, and marched to the 
assault of the Chateau de Maussane, a handsome 
building in the modern style, with a suite of apart- 
ments on the ground floor as easy of access as a ball- 
room. The neat day a detachment of the Regiment 

of Bourgogne quartered: at arrived to quell the 

disturbance, but aU was over by that time. The pea- 
sants haft dispersed! after burning and laying every- 
thing to waste. They are difficult times, but I have ho 
fear as to the issue,” the Baron replied, with a confi- 
dence that could not be shaken. “ It is not the find 
; rimf ffigt frictions have desolated France, and. our 
fathers'were familial with civil wars. We .shall do as 
they did 5 we shall fight for our religion, our Sing, 
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and our rights ! These old walls have been more than 
once besieged by the Huguenots in the days of the 
League, but never scaleS.” 

% 1 After dinner the Baron said he was going tcf take 
a little turn with his gun in the warren. This meant a 
walk of more than three leagues, which generally lasted 
until nightfall. I remained therefore alone with Ma- 
dame de Malpeire, for her daughter had disappeared 
as soon as we had left the dining-room. I saw her gd 
into a little boudoir, the door of-which remained half 
open, and when she moved about I could just catch 
sight of her shadow on the oak floor.* 

* u Well, my dear sir/' said Madame de Malpeire. 
seating herself comfortably in •her arm-chair, have 
you been paying your court ?” “I have, madame, but 
I am very much out of heart,” I replied. u O, mon- 
sieur,” she cried, u you have no occasion to be so. I 
know that my daughter is not at sAl tender hearted. 
She will not appear at first to like you, but it is im- 
possible that she should not appreciate your merits. 
It may be som% time before you succeed in touching 
the heart of this obdurate fair »ne, but, in* the mean 
time, I can see no objection to your marrying her.” 

' * The unaccountable circumstance which had dis- 
turbed my mind in the morning recurred to me, and I 
said, in a hesitating manner, “ But suppose a more for- 
tunate man than myself has already succeeded in win- 
ning her affections ?” At these words, Madame de 
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Malpeire cast up her eyes and her hands. u My dear 
$ir, n she exclaimed, “ there is not for ten leagues round 
a man to whom a girl like my daughter could have 
given a thought. l{o one visits here except a few ofcl 
friends of the Baron’s, who sometimes do us the honour 
of dining with us after a day's shooting with him. M. 
de la Tusette, for instance, who shares with him the 
lordship of the manor of Piedfourcha; M. de Ver- 
dache, one of our glass manufacturing nobles ; M. de 
Cadarasse, too, who was formerly one of the rangers 
of the royal forests — all very excellent people, and of 
unexceptionable birth, I admit, but by no means agree- 
able members of society. ” 

4 Whilst Madame Se Malpeire was thus allaying m*, 
apprehensions, I happened to cast my eyes on a most 
exquisite oval frame, in which was stuck a most 
wretched English print of Clarissa Harlowe escaping 
from her father'^ house, which neither as to size or 
beauty fitted tlje magnificent specimen of carving 
which encircled, it. Madame de Malpeire's glance had 
followed mine, and with her usual versatility she in- 
stantly changed the* subject of discourse. * Yes, I 
see,” she said, ** that you think it is doing too muck 
honour to that stupid engraving to put it in that 
frame. I am quite of your opinion, but it is, however, 
my own doing, and you will understand my reason* 
when I tell you what led to it You must know that 
I;was v so dreadfully bored here the first year of my 
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marriage that I became in consequence positively ill. 
The Baron was always looking out for something to 
amuse me. He happened to hear of an Italian painter, 
viho was making the round of the neighbouring* cha- 
teaux seeking for employment He took it into his 
head to send for him to make my picture, and at the 
same time he sent to Paris for a handsome frame and 
a box of coloured crayons, for portraits in pastel are 
the only ones I like, and I would not on any accounf 
have had mine done in any other manner. The Italian 
did not arrive, however, for three or four months, and 
when at last he did come I was grown dreadfully thin, 
and so weak that I could hardly walk a step. How- 
ever, to please the Baron I consented to have my like- 
ness taken, but after the first sitting I was obliged' to 
give it up. My health completely gave way, and I 
did not leave my bed for six weeks. The first time I 
came out of my room he brought me^here, and making 
me sit down in front of that frame, he said, ‘ Our Ita- 
lian painter did not require to see you more than once 
in order to set to work. Look up, dear heart, and tell 
me if you do not recognise yoifr own featiftes in that 
face/ I positively shrieked, for the abominable wretch 
had actually painted me in oils, and besides that he 
had the beautiful idea of dressing me up like a Roman 
or aTurk, or I don’t know what, with a yellow drapery 
round my waist, and on my head a sort of turban, and 
no powder. I told the Baron I could not bear to see 
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myself in that dress, even in a picture, and that, with 
his permission, I would send that horrid daub into 
the lumber-room. It was accSrdingly carried up-stairs, 
but the frame remained where it was, and Boinet^be- 
thought herself of sticking that print into it I locked 
up the box of crayons, in the hope that some other 
painter might perhaps come this way, but we never see 
those foreign artists now, and so that affected Clarissa 
Harlowe still occupies my place.” 

* w Perhaps you would allow me,” I said, “ tp try 
and take your likeness ; I can draw a little.” “ No, 
no. I thank you very much, but it is too late now,” 
she answered with a sort of melancholy vivacity. 

“ It’ is at twenty, my* daughter’s age, that a woman 
should have her portrait taken; it is her picture I 
should like to see in that frame.” “ If she will sit to 
me,” I exclaimed, enchanted with the hint, “ I can 
begin it to-morrow” 11 Why not to-day?” cried Ma- 
dame de Malpeire ; w we have only to let my daughter 
know and she invited toe by a sign to follow her 
into the boudoi/. Mdlle. de Malpeire* was standing 
reading neftr a little bookcase, the old Bailld d’Her- 
belay’s, of course. When we came in she quickly 
threw down the volume, but without any attempt at 
concealing it When her mother told her that I waa 
going to take her portrait she evmeed nejfher satisfao 
tion tier dissatisfactiod, but carelessly twisting up b^er 
fair long cnris, she aiisyered lacohica%» “I am witter,* : 
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“ Mot so fast, mademoiselle* not so fast,” cried Ma- 
dame de Malpeire \ “ I must have you dressed as a 
nymph, and your hair ’slightly powdered, and you must 
vrearin it sky-blue bows/’ “Very well, mamma,” she 
answered, with a look of resignatfon. “ Go into your 
room with Boinet,” Madame de Malpeire continued, 
u and while she dresses your hair I will get everything 
ready here/’ I remained alone in the boudoir, and 
could not resist the temptation of ascertaining wha{ 
book it was Mdlle. de Malpeire had been reading. 
I found it was Rousseau’s NouveUe H'eloise . A sen- 
tence in the preface of that work Hashed across my 
mind : “ The woman who will venture to read this 
book is as good as lost.” u Thjwik Heaven,” I thought 
to myself, “ we have no St. Preux here.” I was too 
young, too thoughtless, too much in love, to make any 
more serious reflections on this discovery. I, put 
tack the volume in its place, only regretting that 
chance had happened to throw it in Mdlle. de Mal- 
peire’s way, 

* Madame «le Malpeire, like all persons who are 
habitually idle, was wonderfully active whop for once 
she ktit upon something to do. Under her superin- 
tendence the little room was transformed into a kind 
of studio, and she sent for the box of Crayons, the 
Sheets of vellum, and all the things which were to 
have been originally used by the Italian artist Mdlle. 
4e Malpeire in the dress and coifiure her mother had 
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desired, looked on with indifference at all these pre- 
parations. When they were completed she said it 
was too late to begin that day, that I should not have 
time^to sketch-in her portrait. “ You are right, njy 
dear/' her mother replied ; “ and, moreover, it is time 
for o ur g&dtcr. Ring the bell, that Boinet may send 
us up cakes and fruit” The fruit Madame la Baronne 
spoke of was a plateful of those little yellow peaches 
jvhich I ate this morning with so much relish. Mdlle. 
Boinet took them up one after another on the point 
of a fork, and after peeling and cutting them in 
quarters with a silver knife, she poured upon them 
sugar and wine. Madame de Malpeire helped me to 
some of this comp ote,* and said with a sigh, “ This is 
the only fruit which ripens here.” “ It is quite excel- 
lent,” I answered, with perfect sincerity. " It is very 
kind of you to say so,” she replied ; u they would not 
be eatable but fo* the art Boinet possesses of improv- 
ing their flavour with sugar and wine. She prepares 
cherries for me in* the same way when it is the season 
for it That woman is a perfect treasure. She has 
neat handy ways of dqing things which make her ser- 
vices invaluable. I wanted her to have married some 
peasant in the village, whom I could have made an 
upper servant after she had polished him up a little: 
But she could never make up her mind to marry one 
of those clownish fellows.” 

* “ Really, mamma,” exclaimed Mdlle. de Mai- 
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peire, with a sudden vivacity, “ it would have only 
been too great an honour for her. Those clownish 
fellows, as you call them* are free independent men, 
whereas her position is that of a menial.” “ O, good 
Heavens !” Madame de Malpeir£ exclaimed, u what 
is the meaning of these fine phrases ? Where have 
you learnt this nonsensical trash, my dear ? Let me 
tell you that Mdlle. Boinefs excellent conduct and the 
refinement of her manners have raised her long age* 
above what you call a menial condition. I beg to 
assure you that she would have lowered herself 
greatly in the social scale by marrying a man in- 
ferior to her in mind and education — one of those 
boorish, stupid peasants whom# you call free inde- 
pendent men.” 

i Mdlle. de Malpeire coloured violently at this 
kind of reproof, and hung down her head with a look 
of embarrassment and ill- concealed anger. I was 
surprised at her seeming so annoyed at her mother’s 
words, but my thoughts did* not go any farther. I 
ought to have toderstood by that time* that the educa- 
tion she had secretly given herself had created an 
impassable gulf between us. I ought to have been 
mbte alarmed at the ideas and feelings she sometimes 
expressed, and foreseen their ultimate results. Yes, 
it would have been well for her and for me if I had 
that day left the Castle of Malpeire, and given up all 
droughts of this perverse but too captivating girl ; it 
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might have saved her from a terrible fate. But I re- 
mained, and her doom was sealed.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE FEAST OF ST. LAZARE. 

M. de Champaubert paused after he had uttered 
these last words, and looked up at the picture- After 
gazing for a little while sadly and intently at the 
lovely face, which seemed to listen to him with a smile, 
he went on : 

‘ I took possession of my newly-arranged studio, 
and in three or four days finished that portrait/ 

‘ And you signed it with your initials,’ added Dom 
Gdrusac p * I have often noticed that there was an M. 
and a C. at the corner near the beading/ 

‘ How carefully you must have examined that 
anonymous pictftre !’ M. de Champaubert replied ; 
‘yet it is by no f means a chef d'&uvre? * 

‘No, gertainly nctf/ my uncle answered with his 
usual simplicity. 

‘But it was an excellent likeness/ the Marquis 
subjoined, ‘and was, therefore, of course reckoned 
perfect I will not treat you, my dear Thomas, to a 
description of all the feelings of my in&tuated heart 
during three or four days which were spent in con- 
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templating that lovely face, and in striving to repro- 
duce on paper the nearest possible resemblance oi 
those beautiful features* The sittings generally lasted 
several hours, for the Baronne was in a state of $est- 
lessxfripatience to see my work fhfished. As soon as 
she was up, she came to the boudoir, where I was 
already established, and immediately sent for her 
daughter. Mdlle, de Malpeire then made her ap- 
pearance, dressed as you see her there, with her hair % 
arranged in that way. She walked leisurely into the 
room, and sitting down at a little distance from the 
table, drew herself up in her stiff corsage, fixed her 
eyes upon me with a defiant expression, crossed her 
beautiful arms on her chest, and remained immovable 
in the position I had prescribed. 

'Madame de Malpeire, when I began to draw, 
used to cry out with an amusing impatience, “Smile, 
my dear, smile then !” But in spite *of the maternal 
injunctions, she sat on proud and silent, till by de- 
grees the expression of her countenance underwent a 
change. A sort of dreamy reverie seemed to steal 
Over her, which I would not for the world have inter- 
rupted, for then her features resumed a more natural 
expression, a soft light shone in the blue orbs of her 
matchless eyes, and sometimes she looked at me, but 
l felt ft was unconsciously, with the enchanting smile 
I have reproduced in that portrait. Two or three 
tees during these long sittings, 1 remained for a little 
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while alone with her. Then her expression instantly 
altered; she turned her eyes away from me with a 
look of haughty reserve, which seemed meant to 
convey that any attempt at conversation would Jt>e 
disagreeable to hef. But I was so desperately in 
love, and in consequence so obstinately sanguine, that 
these signs of indifference, and even aversion, did not 
destroy the hope that my love and my devoted atten- 
tions would end by softening that proud heart, and I 
began to think it would be as well, as her mother had 
said, to marry her in the mean time. 

‘The Baron did not know I was making his 
daughter’s portrait Madame de Malpeire intended 
it to be a surprise forjiim, and was keeping the secret 
with all the discretion she was capable of. It was not 
difficult, for he was out shooting all day, and in the 
evening he did not think of inquiring what we had 
been doing during his absence. When my chef (P oeuvre 
was finished, I placed it in the frame, and hung it 
up myself in th6 drawing-room, opposite to the arm- 
chair in which the Baron took his nap after supper. 
As soon as the sun h%d set that evening, Madame de 
Malpeire desired the shutters to be dosed, and the 
lustre which hung from the ceiling to be lighted up, 
as well as the branch candlesticks over the chimney- 
piece. Mdlle. Bofhet had stripped the garden, in order 
to make *ip an enormous cipher of flowers and foliage, 
which she fastened above the frame. It was formed 
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of two M’s surrounded by a coronet The clever crea- 
ture had bethought herself that my Christian name 
was Maximin, u What a charming idea 1” Madame de 
Malpeire emphatically remarked. u Do look, my dear, 
at tfiht cipher.” “ Yes, it is my*cipher,” Mdlle. de 
Malpeire quickly said, as if to protest against her 
mother’s interpretation of the symbolic monogram. 
u Those two M’s mean Marie de Malpeire/’ 

* The Baron was coming home just at that minute. % 
His wife went to meet hi|n, and brought him in tri- 
umph to the door of the drawing-room. “ O, what a 
beautiful picture !” he exclaimed, when he perceived 
his daughter’s portrait. “ How like it is ! how per- 
fect !” Madame de Malpeire eryoyed his surprise for 
a little while, and then said, with a smile, “ You do 
not ask the name of the painter?” “Ay, indeed I 
ought to do so, my love ; I am sure I owe him a 
great many thanks,” he good-naturedljr replied. “ Here 
he is,” his wife said, taking me by the hand ; " it is 
his modesty which prevents his cbming forward.” 
The good old man embraced me most affectionately* 
and said in a gay light manner, fcmt with a tttle emo- 
tion, “ Well, we make an exchange* I give you the 
original, and you leave me the copy.” At the same 
time he turned towards his daughter, and held out 
his hand as if to ask for hers, in order to place it in 
mine, but’ she drew back, and with her eyes*bent on 
the ground, hid herself behind her mother. “Well* 
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you have my promise, and that is enough,’* he added 
more seriously. 

* That night at supper he said to his wife, u Have 
yoy forgotten, my dear, that to-morrow is the feasj of 
St Lazarus, the patron Saint of the place ?” M *VVell, 

I certainly never thought of it,” she answered in a 
careless tone. “A great many people are already 
arrived,” the Baron subjoined. “ As I came home 

t from shooting, I saw them all docking this way, gip- 
sies, horse-dealers, pedlars, and all the variety of 
tramps that pitch their tents on the ground of the fair 
the day before it opens. The folk from the low 
country are coming up in crowds, and when the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring villages swarm here to- 
morrow, there will be an immense number of people 
gathered together. It used to be the custom,” he 
added, turning to me, “ for the wife or the daughter 
of the lord of tire manor to open the ball with one of 
the village lads. My wife did away with this practice, 
but my daughter chose to revive it last year, and 
danced with the peasants like her grandmother and 
her greatgrandmother had done before her, bht this 
year things must be managed differently. We shall 
go to the village only for Mass at the parish church/* 
u You don’t mean, sir, that we shall not be present at 
the games?’ exclaimed Mdlle. ^de Malpeire. u No, 
my dear/* her father answered, in a decided manner. 

II Times are not what they used to be, and you can- 
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not appear in a place where you might not perhaps 
meet with proper respect.” 

* “ You are not really* going to regret that rustic 
ball, I hope,” Madame de Malpeire said, in a tone of 
indulgent reproach. “ Charming* partners, upon my 
word, those hot-faced perspiring fellows, dressed as in 
the heart of winter, in coats of green frieze, and short 
breeches of the same material ; and, moreover, with 
worsted stockings, in their heavy clumsy shoes !” “O,, 
mamma, what do their clothes signify?” exclaimed 
Mdlle* de Malpeire, in a tone of intense though sup- 
pressed irritation. “ There is nothing coarse about 
these men but their dress. The simplicity of their 
manners is perhaps preferable the refinements of 
our politeness, and, in spite of the peculiarities which 
shock you so much, their society is very endurable, X 
assure you.” u Well, possibly so, in the open air,” 
rile Baronne replied, with a little affected laugh. 

1 1 remembered then the blue embroidered scarf, 
and turning to the Baron, L asked,’ “Will the con- 
queror, then, net receive the prize froip the hands of 
Mdlte. de Malpeire ?” “ He w;ll come h$re for it 
after the sports are over,” he replied. “Madame la 
Baronne will receive him and his companions in the 
hall dqwn-stairs. This does not commit us to any- 
thing/* He then led his wife back to the drawing- 
room. 1 remained a minute behind with Mdlle. de 
Malpefre, and trembling with emotion, I whispered to 
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her, “ To-morrow your mother will tell you what has 
been settled. My happiness depends upon your ans- 
wer. I cannot be happy if I do not obtain your free * 
consent/’ She drew back, and looking me straight in 
the face, she said in a low voice, “ What ! so sfJon 
“ Forgive me, forgive me/’ I cried, terribly agitated. 
“The excess of my love justifies — ” “Do you 
mean/’ she coldly said, “ that you would many me 
r against my will ?” My only answer was a gesture of 
despair and passion. “ You would really go so far as 
that 1" she exclaimed indignantly, “ Very well.* Time 
will show !” and she turned her back upon me. 

4 Early the next morning, Mdlle. Boinet came to 
let me know that it was time to go to church. I 
found Madame de Malpeire dressed as if to hear 
Mass at the King’s chapel, in a gown of Indian satin, 
and three great feathers in her head-dress. Mdlle. de 
Malpeire was also in greater toilette than usual. She 
had on a deshabilti of striped silk, and a little straw 
hat on her head adorned with ribbons, the long ends 
of which streamed down her back. When I went up 
to her tcbpay my respects, she bowed in an indifferent 
absent manner, which took me by surprise* I had 
expected to see her less composed. Her mother 
made me a confidential sign, and then whispered in 
my ear, “ I have not said anything to her yet There 
is no hurry about it" 

•The road which descended to the village was a 
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sort of staircase cut m the rock. Madame de Mal- 
peire was carried down in a sedan-chair. The Baron 
took care of his daughter, and I walked with them. 
All the household followed \ that is, about a dqzen 
me&and maid servants, with Choiset the gamekeeper 
and Mdlle. Boinet at their head. 

* There was a crowd in front of the church. The 
peasants in their Sunday clothes stood in groups, con- 
versing in a noisy manner under the shade of thei 
twin elm-trees. Farther on in the. open space, where 
the fair was held, on a kind of natural bowling green, 
the mass of people was still more considerable. I 
observed that most of the young men wore in their 
button-holes, or in their hats, ss bit of ribbon of the 
national colours, as they were then called. When 
the Baron and his family appeared, all eyes were 
directed towards them, and there was a moment of 
silence. The crowd made way for -us to pass, and 
some of the older men touched their hats, but there 
were few of them who showed that \nark of respect. 
Notwithstanding the recent attacks o$ the privileges 
of the nobility, the seat of the lgrd of the manor still 
existed in the old parish church. It was a beautiful 
piece of oaken wood-work with a very high back, sur- 
mounted by a canopy. The panels were elaborately 
carved, and each compartment bore the shield of the 
Malpeires, and their haughty motto, the Psovengal 
words — jfuero un degutt % “No one except one." As 

M 
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I went up the nave I observed against one of the 
pillars a picture worked in tapestry* It was an ex 
voto. Imperfect as was the execution, it was easy 
enough to recognise the scene it was intended to 
represent A funerhl procession was halting arthe 
Pass of Malpeire ; a coffin stood on the ledge of a 
rock, and a priest, with his hands upraised, was 
gazing on the young girl who had just lifted up her 
/shroud. Madame de Malpeire saw that I was looking 
at that simple memorial, and with a sudden burst of 
feeling, she said, glancing at her daughter, * They 
were actually going to bury her alive f “ And God 
restored her to you in a miraculous manner,” I re- 
plied, touched by her involuntary emotion. 44 1 sup- 
pose you had that picture made as a thanks-offering?” 
“ I worked it myself,” she answered. “ It took me 
a year to finish it." 

‘The Baron seated himself in his usual place, his 
wife on one side of him and his daughter on the other. 
Pointing to a vacant seat by the side of the latter, he 
invited me to take it The household knelt a little 
lower do$m cm a ca|fpet which was spread over the 
stone floor. We thus formed a separate group between 
the sanctuary and the nave, which was filled with die 
villagers and strangers. Our arrival had occasioned a 
little agitation amongst the crowd. When the Baronne 
had walked np the aisle, smiling |n a condescending 
manner, her feathers waving to and fro, and h«f h%h- 
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heeled shoes resounding on the pavement, every face 
had been turned towards her with a malevolent ex- 
pression. As soon as we had taken our places in the 
m anori al seat, these feelings of hostility assunjed a 
more open character. Notwithstanding the sanctity 
of the place, murmurs rose amongst the congrega- 
tion. At this unexpected demonstration, Madame de 
Malpeire, who was quietly reading in her prayer-book, 
looked up surprised, and said to her daughter, “ What 
do they want, I wonder ?” “ That everybody should 
pray*to God without distinction of rank,” Mdlle. de 
Malpeire answered in an excited tone. The Baron 
was looking very pale, and scanned the crowd with 
a haughty and frowning countenance. Fortunately, 
the priest with his acolytes appeared at that mo- 
ment, and when he went up to the altar the people 
at the lower end of the church knelt down in silence. 
About a dozen young men, however, advanced to- 
wards the chancel, genuflected as they passed beiore 
the altar, and then stood together* side by side op- 
posite the Barents seat. He whispered to me, “ They 
have a right to stand there. IJrom time immemorial 
the Abbat, that is, the prince of the young men, and 
his companions occupy that place on St Lazarus** 
day.’’ 

‘These youths had all green sprigs in their hate, 
and a sort of scarf tied across the thick waistcoat 
which so much offended the Baronne's taste. Most 
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of them were robust peasants, with sunburnt faces 
and athletic frames. The Abbat especially furnished 
magnificent type of physical strength. His stature 
was colossal, and his regular features reminded me of 
the head of an ancflbnt gladiator. This man’s d^ss 
was somewhat different from that of the other pea- 
sants. Instead of worsted stockings he wore yellow 
leather gaiters, and in lieu of the obnoxious frieze 
waistcoat, a jacket of striped linen, I noticed all this 
in a vague, cursory manner. My anxiety was in- 
creasing as the moment approached for the publication 
of the banps of marriage, and I could hardly conceal 
the agitation with which I awaited the accomplishment 
of that formality. IV^dame de Malpeire seemed to 
have no misgivings, though she had not chosen to 
inform her daughter of what was about to take place. 
She looked at me from time to time with a smile, as 
if to congratulate* me on my happiness. At last the 
priest, with a paper in his hand, read in a loud voice 
from the altar, in the ipidst of a profound silence ; 
“There is a promise of marriage between the very 
excellent «pnd illustrious lord, Maximin de Monville,. 
Count of Champaubert, and the very excellent and* 
illustrious lady, Madeleine Marie de Malpeire.” Fresh 
murmurs rose in the body of the church, provoked 
this time by the Sound of those titles and high-'sound* 
ing appellations^ I* looked anxiously at Mdlle, de 
Malpeire- Her countenance betrayed no agitation. 
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She only looked very pale, and her hands trembled a 
little, though she tried to repress it. “ Do not agitate 
yourself, my love,” her mother affectionately whisper- 
ed : u There is no occasion to ^>e surprised, aiftl still 
less distressed.” ” I am perfectly calm,” she answered, 
with a faltering voice, and turning away her head. 

1 1 saw nothing, I remarked nothing more, and 
yet I am sure that something must have passed thefe 
which ought to have opened my eyes and showed me 
I had a rival. As soon as Mass was over the Baron 
made way for me and said, “ Now that the announce- 
ment of your marriage has been publicly made, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, lead the way and give your hand to 
your betrothed.” 

* I did so with a beating heart. Mdlie. de Mal- 
peire suffered me to lead her down the church. The 
crowd had already streamed out, and was waiting for 
us outside. The little band of peasants, at the head of 
which was the Abbat, came’forward. He took off his 
hat and addressed the Baron in Prdven$al. “ What 
does he say?” whispered Madlme de Malf>eire in her 
daughter's ear. “ He invites us to be present at the 
games,” she coldly replied. “ At a distance, well and 
good,” the Baronne rejoined. “ I have ordered seats 
to be placed along the parapet; we can see from 
there everything that goes on just as well # as below. 
But we invite that big fellow arid his friends to 
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come up to the castle to drink a glass of wine, and 
receive the scarf you have taken the trouble to em- 
broider. It is of no use for lie to speak to them in 
Freneh. You had better explain the matter to the**, 
my darling” u It is already done,” she answered. 
“ My father has just told him that you expect them 
this evening.” “ Then let us quickly get Out of this 
mob,” exclaimed the Baronne, stepping into her 
cfiair ; “ we shall be suffocated if we stay here.” We 
were, in fact, inconveniently thronged, the mob press- 
ing upon us somewhat insolently. Still, there was no 
absolute rudeness, no threatening expressions. u I 
will go on first,” the Baron said ; M I leave you to 
take care of my daughter.” I took Mdile. de Mak 
peire’s arm under mine to lead her through the crowd, 
but she abruptly disengaged it, and turning towards 
the Abbat, as if to place herself under his protection, 
she said to him, Go before us, Pinatel.” The co* 
lossus obeyed. He forced his way through the mob* 
jostling and thrusting everybody aside, and thus 
clearing a passage for us. As soon as we were out of 
the place h£ turned rouhd, and without saying a word 
went back to his companions* 

1 We walked on in silence towards the castle, 
Mdlle. de Malpeire some way in advance of us, the 
Baron by my side with a gloomy disturbed counten- 
ance. At* last he said, “ You have seen the dispo- 
sition of these people ; they all but instated us* Who 
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knows how far this will go ? If the King does not 
provide a remedy, his nobles will be exposed to a 
conflict with the peasantry. In the mean time I must 
take measures for our own security. We shall not go 
any more into the village.” “I am quite of your 
opinion,” cried the BarOnne, putting her head out Of 
the sedan-chair. w We shall remain at home, and 
our daughter shall be married in the chapel of the 
castle. Do you know that Boinet heard them sayir/g 
behind her that in all the other parishes the seats of 
the lords of the manor had been pulled down. You 
will be obliged, perhaps, to remove yours.” “ Never !” 
exclaimed the Baron. “ I gave up without hesitation 
all pecuniary privileges ; toil tents, field rents, fees, 
weighings, reliefs, fines on sales, and the like, all have 
been abolished, but never as long as I live will I re- 
nounce my honorary rights. Of these nothing but 
violence shall deprive me.” 

*As wfe entered the castle I tried to speak to 
Mdlle. de Malpeire, but whh determined ingenuity 
she contrived *to avoid it. In the afternoon, however, 
I succeeded in detaining her chi \the steps^s we were 
going down into th^ garden, and I said to her with 
great emotion, “ 0, mademoiselle, cannot you for- 
give me my happiness ? What can I do to soften 
your feelings towards me ? How can I make myself 
worthy of your regard ? If you did but kntow how I 
love you, perhaps your heart would not be so slow to 
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return my affection.” And as she hurried on without 
answering 9 1 added, “ Do let me speak Jo you of my 
feelings. You cannot object«to it now that you look 
upon, me as your future husband.” u You had betjgr 
say the highest bidder for my hand,* she replied, with 
a bitter sneer. I do not know why, but at that mo- 
ment a sudden suspicion flashed across my mind. 
With a vague but violent feeling of jealousy I ex- 
daimed, “ You care for somebody else. Who is it 
you prefer to me?” c< You will soon know,” she 
boldly replied, and without another word rushed into 
the garden.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

MADEMOISELLE BE MALP EIRE’S MARRIAGE. 

* 1 grieve to §ny that even after my short conver- 
sation with Mdlle. de Malpeire on the steps of the 
parterr e. I did not make up my mind to give her up. 
On the contrary* my love became selfish and tyran- 
nical, and € felt resoled to assert my claim to her 
hand, in spite of the existence of a favoured rival. 
So greatly did passion blind arid mislead me, that the 
idea of a forced marriage no longer appeared to me 
as repugnant and odious as it used to do. The time 
for delay and hesitation was gone by» and I deter- 
mined to speak to the Baron that very evening* We 
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had only to draw up the contract on the following 
morning, and, in three days I could be married to 
Mdlle. de Malpeire. It «vas whilst I was sitting by 
the Baronne near the parapet, watching the game* on 
the village green, that I turned over in my head these 
plans and resolutions. 

* The scene below was somewhat confused. Al- 
most everybody had left the place where the fair was 
held, and the crowd pressed tumultuously round an* 
enclosure formed with ropes and stakes run into the 
ground. At one end of these lists — so to call them — 
stbod a pole, at the top of which glistened in the rays 
of the setting sun a gigantic pewter dish. At the op- 
posite extremity a drum and fife formed the most dis- 
cordant orchestra ever inflicted on mortal ears. Mdlle. 
de Malpeire was on the other side of her mother, and 
never took her eyes off that scene. I kept watching 
her with feelings of jealousy, anger, /and tenderness. 
She tried to look composed, but the expression of her 
countenance and the feverish flush on her cheeks be- 
trayed a secret Agitation. 

* <c Look, my dear Count,” Ihe Baronne said to 
me, “ the games are going to begin.” 

1 Two half-naked men entered the lists, and seized 
one another by the body. One of them was soon 
thrown down, and silently withdrew from the ring. 
The other man stood Ibolt upright, and awaited the 
next combatant, who in his turn remained master of 
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the field, and then was vanquished by another adver* 
sary. For more than an hour new wrestlers success- 
ively occupied the centre of the ring, and were one 
after another rolled in the dust, amidst the shouts of 
the mob, who greeted them with applause, or hissed 
and hooted at them, according to the more or less 
strength and activity they evinced. 

* After two or three encounters had taken place, 
Jthe Baronne turned to me, and said with a slight 
yawn, H It must be owned, this is a little monotonous ; 
espe cia lly as it is perfectly well known beforehand 
who will be t}ie conqueror. The Abbat is sure to 
end by throwing them all down, as he did last year.” 
“The strength of theft fellow Pinatel is extraordinary/ 
the Baron observed ; “ and he is also a wonderful 
poacher. If he had belonged to the place, % should 
have made him the offer of Choiset’s situation some 
time hence, and.in the mean time occupied him as a 
woodman.” « 

4 A moment* afterwards Madame de Malpeire 
yawned again, and exclaimed, ** This is decidedly 
very tedious- Thest fights with the fists are too 
tiresome. Let us take a turn in the parterre/ I 
■; think I have already mentioned that this parterre was 
a raised platform, supported by the rampart, and sur- 
rounded With trelfised walks, amongst whfch mean< 
dered a number of narrow paths, edged with box. 
This litsfc miniature hanging garden ofifiabylon filled 
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up all the space in front of the modem part of the 
castle, and some of the old structures had been 
smartened up and newly ^painted in accordance with 
these recent alterations. At one of the angles of this 
portion of the building, which was entirely devoted to 
Madame de Malpeire’s apartments, was a little turret, 
jutting out beyond the wall and overhanging a preci- 
pice, the bottom of which was on a level with the 
plain. In old times this turret was called the watch- 
tower, and when there were wars or disturbances in 
the country, a sentinel was placed in a little lodge at 
the top of if, to give notice of the approach of hostile 
bands. A slated roof had been substituted for the 
watchman’s sentry-box, and at the height of the first 
story a large window had been made, the balcony of 
which hung over a chasm full of briers and dark- 
coloured mosses. Mdlle. de Malpeire’s room was in 
this tower. As we passed near ij the Baronne 
stopped, and pointing to the balcony with her gold- 
headed cane, she said to me, “ I cannot look out of 
that window without feeling giddy. I£y daughter’s 
nerves are stronger than mine* K have often found 
her musing on a moonlight evening with her elbows, 
resting on the edge of that swallow’s nest.” I leant 
over the parapet to measure with my eyes the tre- 
mendous height of the wall, and satisfied myself that: 
even if there had been a Romeo in the neighbour- 
hood, that Juliet's balcony was inaccessible. 
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* Shortly before sunset loud acclamations arose 
from the plain, and the pewter dish disappeared from 
the top of the pole. “ It is over,” the Baronne said, 
peeping through the sticks of her fan. “ The victor is 
proclaimed, and he is crossing the square with his 
train. They will be coming up here. Let us go in.” 
It soon became dark, but the peasants lighted pine 
branches, which they carried in their hands. The 
flickering light of their torches formed a curious 
moving illumination as they ascended the hill. From 
the windows of the drawing-room we saw parties of 
men parading about the village with a drummer at 
their head, singing various patriotic songs, and a less 
numerous band of*boys and girls dancing on the 
green. In a few minutes, Choiset, the gamekeeper, 
came in. “The Abbat is arrived,” he hastily an- 
nounced ; “ there is a great crowd following him. I 

am come to take M. le Baron’s orders.” 

« 

“‘You will admit no one but the Abbat him- 
self and his twelve companions,” answered the old 
nobleman ; “and if any of the others try to force 
their way in, you will do as I told you.” “ Come,” 
said the Baronne, smiling, “ let us go and give audi- 
ence to these gallant shepherds. Your hand, M. le 
Baron. Come with us, my love,” she added, turning 
to her daughter. Mdlle. de Malpeire followed them* 
holding in her hand the blue scarf unfolded. She 
looked very pale, and I saw her hands tremble. 
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‘They all went down -stairs. I did not follow 
them \ the whole affair was disagreeable to me, and I 
had not meant to be present at the presentation of 
the scarf I remained therefore alone in the drawing- 
room, standing near a window, aft: id unconsciously 
gazing on the dark plain. There was no moon, and 
not a star was to be seen in the sky. The garden 
and everything beyond it was veiled in profound ob- 
scurity. The night wind moaned sadly through the 
trellised alleys, I leaned my head on my hands, and 
fell intd a melancholy fit of musing, which gradually 
softened my resentful feelings. The kind of avowal 
which Mdlle. de Malpeire had volunteered, as it were, 
to make to me, had created at first in my heart a 
paroxysm of jealousy and anger, which was almost 
like hatred. But by dint of turning over in my mind 
the cruel words she had uttered, I began to think that 
there was no occasion to attach any importance to 
them; that it was all an excuse and* a subterfuge, a 

mere threat — that I had not, that I could not, have a 

«* • 

rival. If I could be once persuaded of this, I felt I 
could easily forgive her coldness endtfre her scorn. 
I was ready to fail at the feet of the haughty girl, and 
to tell her that I should always love, always be de- 
voted to her, without insisting on a return, if such 
was Her will — her whim. As I was indulging in these 
alternate moods of tenderness and anger, I thought I 
perceived a figure passing slowly under the window* 
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keeping close to the wall, like’ some one feeling his 
way in the dark. Though there was nothing extra* 
ordinaty in this, my attention was roused, and I fol* 
lowed with my eyes the indistinct form for some time, 
but the obscurity 4 was so great that it disappeared 
without my having been able to discern which way it 
had gone. A moment afterwards Madame de Mai- 
peire’s little dog got up and growled. I turned round; 
* the door of the boudoir which had served me as a 
studio was ajar, 1 fancied I heard the sound of a 
light stealthy footstep on the creaking boards. The 
impression was so strong, that I called out, u Who is 
there ?” There was no answer. I took a candle, and 
went into the boudofr ; the little spaniel followed me, 
barking between my legs. The door to the parterre 
was open. This was often the case in these summer 
evenings. No one was to be seen, but I fancied I 
heard the sound of receding footsteps. I concluded 
that some of the servants had passed that way into 
the garden, and -returned to the drawing-room. About 
half an hour afterwards Madame de Malpeire came in 
and threw hefrself cm the sofa, exclaiming, H X am 
quite exhausted. I have been obliged to rest some 
time on my way up in Boinefs room. I do not know 
that I ever laughed so much in my life. Z think it is 
that which has tired me so much/ 

* ** Was the reception so very amusing then P* I 
asked H O, you shall hear all about it/ exclaimed 
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the good lady, seized with a fresh fit of laughter. 
“Just picture to yourself. The Abbat and his cortege 
were waiting in the green hall, with their hats off and 
very respectful, all as it should be. When my daugh- 
ter came forward, the big fellow went down on his 
knees in a most gallant fashion to receive the scarf. 
She stooped over him, and passed it over his chest, 
whilst the others applauded, making a tremendous 
noise. At last, when silence was restored, the Abbat < 
stood up and addressed to me a little speech, which ' 
gave me time to look at him. Upon my word, that 
man is a giant. I do not think my feathers reached 
as high as his elbow. When he had finished his 
harangue, I turned to the Baron and said, 4 Monsieur, 
may I beg you to make my acknowledgments to that 
young man. Not knowing the language of the coun- 
try, I have not been able to understand his speech, 
but I am not the less delighted wijjh his sentiments/ 

4 Why, good gracious, raadame,’ the Baron exclaimed, 

4 he spoke to you in French f . 

* “ This tickled my fancy so much that I was seized 
with a fit of laughter which obliged me to hide my 
; face with my fan, and I was at least a quarter of an 
hour recovering myself. But it all passed off very 
well, I think. Wine and liquors were plentifully 
served out to these good people. They drank our 
healths, I don’t know how many times, and are gone 
aar&y, quite satisfied I presume. But the whole affair 
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has been dreadfully fatiguing/ As to my daughter, 
she is quite knocked up by the exertions of the day, 
and has asked my leave not to appear at supper* 
She has probably retired to rest by this time. For 
my part I feel sufficiently refreshed not only to keep 
you and the Baron company at supper, but to play, if 
you are so disposed, our usual game at piquet after- 
wards.” 

* The Baron then joined us, and said, u There is an 
immense number of people on the road. They seem 
to be coming here, but they certainly will not come 
in. We can sleep in perfect quiet; I have ordered 
the drawbridge to be taken up.” “O,” exclaimed 
his wife, in a jesting manner, “ then we are all your 
prisoners* Nobody can go in and out without your 
leave.” 

* We went to supper. I thought, in spite of all 
his efforts to appear unconcerned, that the Baron was 
somewhat anxious about the state ol things. He fell, 
however, asleep as usual in his arm-chair, and Ma- 
dame de Malpeire and I began one qf those intermin- 
able games at cards^which she often liked to prolong 
beyond midnight, 

‘At about eleven o’clock Mdlle, Boinet ran in 
looking terrified. “ I don’t know what is going on,” 
she said ; M there is a great tumult outside. From 
this room nothing is heard, but if M. le Baron will go 
down into the court perhaps he can find out what all 
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the noise is about’* * “ I daresay they have come to 
give us a serenade,” Madame de Malpeire said, quietly 
shuffling the cards. I shall go down and see,” the 
Baron cried, starting up out of his sleep. 44 Don't 
move, Champaubert ; it is not vtorth while to inter- 
rupt your game.” He had hardly left us when the 
bells of the parish church began to ring. “ It is the 
tocgn,” I exclaimed. “ Then I suppose a fire has 
broken out somewhere,” Madame de Malpeire ans-» 

9 

wered. 44 It is a frequent occurrence here, where the 
housed are all built of wood and 'thatched with straw. 
On these fete days there is always a beginning of con- 
flagration somewhere or other, because in each cot- 
tage they light great fires for the # frying with oil which 
goes on at a great rate on these occasions.” u In 
that case/* I replied, 44 we ought to see the flames from 
this window,” and I went to look out. It was as dark 
as possible, and the air felt heavy, and sultry. It 
Seemed as if a storm was gathering 6n the mountain. 
It was impossible to discern the position of the vil- 
lage, except by # the mournful sound of the alarm-bell, 
which fell on the ear with an |>minotls significancy. 

I could see nothing in the thick darkness, except a 
multitude of lights moving in the same direction. 
These were the pine-wood torches carried by the pea- 
santry. They were evidently advancing towards the 
Castle in great numbers, and I was watching this pro- 
cession with some anxiety when the Baron rushed 

i • * ” i n , „ 
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into the room with a gun in his hand, one of those 
heavy muskets formerly* used in sieges. “ It is a 
regular sedition, an attack with armed force,” he said, 
with a mixture of self-possession and anger. “ There 
are four or five huhdred of them yelling and hooting 
on the other side of the moat in front of the gate.” 
“ But what do they want, I wonder ?” the Baronne 
said, without much distressing herself. “Who knows?” 
die replied. “ Choiset went to the wicket to speak to 
them, but they only shouted more furiously, and in- 
stead of stating their grievances, if they have any, 
they keep screaming, ‘The Abbat, the Abbat !’ just as 
if we had kept him prisoner. Some of them have 
guns, but the greater number are armed only with 
pickaxes and ploughshares. There is no danger of 
their taking us by storm. I am only afraid of One 
thing, which is that it should occur to them to sui- 
prise us on this 4 side by the postern gate.” “Would 
that be possible)” asked the Baronne, beginning to 
take alarm* H<f nodded affirmatively, and exclaimed 
with an oath ; “ But I undertake to defend that en- 
trance, [The first mafi that appears I shoot down as a 
dog, and in like manner as many as shall follow, one 
by one.” “ O my God, my God 1” cried his wife, 
lifting up her hands, “and my daughter?” “You 
must bring her fagre,” the Baron replied. “It ia 
from tfye balcony of her room that I zfiust watch 
the postern gate.” “ Have you any directions to 
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give me ?” I asked. “ Come with me,” he briefly re- 
plied. 

* Madame de Malpeije took a candle, and we fol- 
lowed her along the passage which led to her daugh- 
ter’s room. 61 She must be fas! asleep,” she said, 
“ and her door is always locked inside, but I have my 
master-key in my pocket. I often go in for a moment 
to look at her sleeping.” She opened the door, and 
at a glance I took in the principal features of th£ 
room. The bed, which had no canopy, was covered 
with a white counterpane. A large woollen curtain 
was drawn before the window. Over the mantel- 
piece, which faced the door, there was an old looking- 
glass, and at its foot the little ^figure the Baron had 
found in his game-bag. At the same time I perceived 
that Mdlle. de Malpeire was not in her apartment. 
u She is not here 1” exclaimed the Baronne. “ What 
on earth has become of her ?” 

* My blood ran cold at these words. I remem- 
bered the figure I had seen gliding ifhder the window, 
the light step i had heard in the boudoir, the strange 
emotion I had felt, the threat tmplie <f in words, 
which had been ringing in my ears for the last few 
hours, “You shall soon know.” Then, like a flash 
of lightning, passed through my mind the thought or 
what the Baron had said of the cries of the mob 
clamouring for the Abbat. A cold sweat started! on 
tiny brow. I felt paralysed from head to foot, and 
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whilst a hasty search was made all over the castle for 
Mdlle. de Malpeire, I stood rooted to the spot* feel- 
ing a horrible certainty that* I should never see her 
agaifc. The Baron came back, looking as pale as 
death. “She has been carried off,” he said in a 
hoarse voice. “We must rescue her, or die.” “I 
follow you,” I cried, but with despair in my heart. 
The words had scarcely passed my lips when my eyes 
fell on a letter, which was lying on a table in a comer of 
the room. I pointed it out to Madame de Malpeire, 
who seized it and exclaimed, “ Read, monsieur, read. 
It is my daughter’s handwriting ; it is directed to you.” 

* The Baron opened the letter, and an appalling 
change came over his face. He read it to the end, 
gave it into my hand, staggered, and fell heavily on 
the floor. His wife knelt by him, and called wildly 
for help. The servants came rushing in. By the time 
he recovered his ‘senses I had read these words : 

‘“Sir, — The moment is come when everything 
must be known, when the secrets Of fay heart must 
be revealed. 1 have *gi y ou my love, I have pledged 
my hand to a mail who, according to die ideas of the 
world, is not my equal. I love him because* he pos- 
sesses all. the virtues of his humble cocdihob, truth- 
fulness, honesty, morality, and simplicity. l am not 
afraid ofrpoverty with? Hub ; his hardy fratoe is -SpUred 
to, labour; ‘.He will share with me the bread eafned' 
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by the sweat of his* brow. If I fly with him to the 
honourable shelter of his virtuous parents* roof, it is 
because an odious tyrannical despotism has driven 
me to this extremity. *It is to escape the horrible 
misery of being forced into a marriage I abhor. On 
that account I claimed his protection, and placed my- 
self under his care. Do not think that you can drag 
me from the refuge I have chosen. Thousands of 
Strong arms and brave hearts will encircle the pea- 
sant's bride, and save the noble's daughter from the 
tyranny which would constrain her to wed a man she 
does not love. If you would save my honour, if you 
would secure for the child you once called your 
own, though now you may curse and disown her, an 
unblemished name, send me your written consent to 
my marriage with Francois Pinatel, that I may be- 
come in the eyes of the world the lawful wife of the 
jman with whom I have not feared to fly in the dead 
of night, to whom I shall have pledged ray faith in 
the presence of a multitude, and whom I never will 
forsake in lif% or in death. ‘l cannot expect that you, 
sir, and my poor mother will §>rgive nue now, but the 
day will come when you will do so.” 

< The Baron turned towards me with a calmness 
moire fearful than the most violent burst of passion* 
and said, “ She must marry that man. I shall send hty 
written consent, and when that paper is signed and 
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gone, then T shall be childless, and forget that I ever 

had a daughter.” After a pause he added, in a tone 

which even at this distance of time I cannot call to 

*■ 

mind without shuddering, “ Cursed be the day when 
she was born ! CuriSed be the day when God in His 
anger raised her from amongst the dead ! Accursed 
be her life in this world and in the — ” “ O, do not 
say in the next,” cried the wretched mother, putting 
her hand over his mouth. She too had read the letter, 
and, wringing her hands, she kept repeating, u My girl 
is mad : my poor girl is gone out of her mind” 

‘ What a terrible night we went through I Every- 
thing in me seemed crushed and annihilated* Tran- 
sports of rage shook n^e to pieces at one moment, and 
vague feelings of remorse and pity tortured me the 
next. The Baron, unable to endure the cries of his 
wife, who was falling every moment into hysterics, fol- 
lowed me to my*room. His grief was gloomy and 
silent. He walked up and down the room in a restless 
manner, and sometimes went to the window, as if to 
breathe. Every noise outside the castle had subsided; 
evidently tjie popular excitement was allayed by some 
unexpected circumstance. The peasants ware no 
longer clamouring before the entrance-gate. 

* Between twelve and one o’clock Choiset came 
into the room, and said, with tears in his eyes, “ For- 
give me, I$onsieur le Baron, I venture to disturb you; 
but Madame le Baronne has had a long fainting fit 
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We were almost afraid she would die, but now she is a 
little better and has gone into her room. She asks to 
see you and Monsieur to Comte.” 

1 We went down-stairs together. As soon as she 
saw us Madame de Malpeire threw herself on her knees 
before her husband, and in a voice broken by sobs, 
cried out, “ Monsieur, I cannot, I will not abandon 
her. You must take pity on that poor deluded child. 
You must let me go to her; it is ray duty, it is my right 
I must save her from that horrible wretch. She will 
soon repent of her fault ; then I shall hide her in some 
convent and shut myself up with her. Religion bids 
us be merciful. It teaches us that the greatest offences 
can be expiated by repentance^’ 

‘ “Repentance can, win forgiveness at God’s hands,” 
the Baron replied, “ but it cannot wipe away shame. 
Our name and our house can never brook disgrace.” 

* Long and vainly the poor woman pleaded in ac- 
cents of vehement grief, which thrilled through my own 
bruised and miserable heart. The Baron continued 
unmoved. “ Nothing,” he said, “can efface this shame 
Or redeem the past. There i? no option, «o possible 
course to be followed but one. That unfortunate girl 
Has chosen her lot, and she must abide by it. She must 
marry the man she has eloped with, and be to us as if 
she hadnever existed.” 

‘ Thus we spent the night, and the dawning light 
found txs sitting together in the same place, pale, 
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broken-hearted, utterly wretched. Early in the mom* 
ing the Baron wrote and sent his comment to his 
daughter’s marriage. As she? was not yet of age it 
could not otherwise have taken place.* 


CHAPTER VIIE 

« THE EMIGRES. 

‘The violent agitation I had gone through, and the 
struggles I had made not to give way to the excess of 
my grief before Mdlle. de Malpeire’s parents, brought 
on a state of physical suffering and mental prostration 
which occasioned grdat anxiety to those about me, 
and gave them reason to apprehend that I was seriously 
ill. Alarming symptoms soon showed themselves, and 
on the following day the doctor pronounced me to be 
at death’s door. ,1 have preserved only a confused 
recollection of what took place whilst I was lying in 
bed with a burning fever and often light-headed. The 
only thing I distinctly recollect is beinf haunted by 
the same Continued hallucination. I kept fancying 
myself a child who had just died, and that I was placed 
in a coffin and carried along accompanied by funeral 
chants. The procession stopped at the Pass of Mai* 
petre, and then I opened my eyes, lifted up my shroud, 
and gazed on die blue sky. This feeling of being dead 
and coming to life again was constantly re-occurring in 
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my excited imagination, and I. passed alternately from 
a state of physical prostration to one of violent excite- 
ment At last, however* nature triumphed. I sat up 
one day, looked about me, and saiy a woman sitting by 
my bedside. It was Madame de Malpeire, but I did not 
know her again at first, for she wore neither patches 
nor rouge. She had never left me day or night, and 
certainly I owed my life, under God, to the devoted 
care of her husband and herself. My illness had lasted! 

six weeks, and the doctor, who came from D , had 

often declared that he did not expect me to live through 
the night. This doctor was a sharp, clever little old 
man. He had not been deceived as to the cause of 
my illness, and as soon as he petceived that I was be- 
ginning to recover consciousness and memory, he said 
to me before Madame de Malpeire, “ The air of these 
mountains is too keen for my patient. Moreover, we 
must bear in mind that the winter here lasts for eight 
months consecutively, and that it is likely the snow 
will soon begin to fall and to.make the roads impass- 
able, My opinion is, that M. de Champaubert ought 
at once to set off. Though hh is vety wq*k, I am 
not afraid of the journey for him. If he cannot tide, 
nothing will be easier than to carry him in a litter. n I 
moved in a restless manner, and moaned. The effort 
I had made to sit up bad been too much for my feeble 
strength, .and my thoughts began to wandes again. 
M Yes, doctor, *’ 1 murmured, “you will come with me. 
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We shall rest on the snow at the Pass of Malpeire, 
and you will leave me there,” “ No, no ; we shall go 
on farther,” he hastened to*reply. w You will go to 
you* father, who is # expecting you.” M My father!” I 
said, suddenly struck with a new thought. u Does he 
know that I am ill ? Has he written ?” Madame de 
Malpeire looked anxiously at the doctor, as if uncer- 
tain what answer to give. “Tell him everything* 
•madame,” he replied. “ Speak to him of the letter M. 
le Baron has received.” w A few lines only,” sbje said, 
bending over me. M A few lines written by your father 
himself. He is quite well and in a place of safety y 
but terrible things have happened.” The Baron came 
in at that moment, «hnd it was he who gave me an 
account of the horrible days, the 5th and 6th of Oct- 
ober. My father had taken part in all that then took 
place. After accompanying the royal family to Paris, 
subsequently to tjheir unhappy attempt at flight, he had 
gone home only for a few hours, and on the following 
day went into voluntary exile. He had emigrated, and 
it was at Turin he was expecting me tS join him. 

* The^doctor hope 5 that these terrible tidings would 
serve to divert the current of my thoughts from the one- 
besetting idea which was destroying me. And it did 
so happen that the shock which this intelligence gave 
me turned away tn y attention from my own sufferings, 
and gavfc me a sudden energy. I raised myself a little 
in the bed; and, l|aning my elbow on the pillow* 
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listened to the accounts in the public papers, which 
the Baron had received at the same time as my father’s 
letter, and which he read^ aloud to me. The descrip* 
tion of the horrible scenes of which they gave th<# de* 
tails absorbed all my attention, and for a quarter of an 
hour I forgot where I was and the havoc which my un- 
fortunate passion had made in my whole being. I for* 
got Mdlle. de Malpeire. But before the Baron had 
finished reading, my eyes unfortunately fell on a little* 
green branch, the leaves of which, showed themselves 
against one of the window-panes. It was a sprig of 
periwinkle that Mdlle. de Malpeire had stuck into her 
sash one afternoon, and which I had taken possession 
of when she threw it away, faded and broken, into a 
corner of the dining-room. The poor slip had taken 
root, and its light green leaves were beginning to rise 
above the edge of the flower- pot in which I had placed 
it, like some rare plant. Instantly my throbbing head 
fell back on the pillow, and I sank into a bitter train 
of thought. The Baron readjon, but # it was no longer 
what I heard which made my blood boil with indigna- 
tion or filled my eyes with tears.* The did doctor per- 
ceived this sudden change, and said in a decided man* 
ner, “ Well, sir, we must be off to-morrow/ 

* That same evening, Madame de Malpeire was sit- 
ting alone by my bedside. I hardly know with what, 
kind of expression I looked at her as I thought of one 
whose name I could not utter, but the poor woman? 
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burst into tears, and said in a low voice, “ I mourn 
over her as if she were dead.*’ No other explanation 
took place between us. The wound in my heart was 
fo sore and so deep that I was afraid of increasing my 
sufferings by touching upon it. I felt that there were 
things I could not hear mentioned and live. 

• * At about twelve o’clock that night, the Baron and 
his wife withdrew, after having affectionately squeezed 
*!tny hand. Mdlle. Boinet lingered for a moment m 
my room, and wished me good-night with a sorrowful 
expression, not at all usual to her, Good-night,” I 
said ; “d revoir to-morrow.” She put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and went out without speaking. I 
remained alone with*the maid-servant, who was to sit 
up with me that night Hitherto the Baron had slept 
in my room, not choosing to rely on any one but him- 
self for the minute watching my dangerous illness re- 
tailed. The sfaut good-natured girl established her- 
self close to my bedside, with her hands folded under 
her handkerchief As I did not fall to sleep imme- 
diately, she began in her patois a sort t>f unintelligible 
soliloquy. I'gatheretl from it, however, that she was 
lamenting over my departure and that of her master 
and mistress. The monotonous sound of her voice 
ended by lulling me to rest. My weary, burning eyes 
at last dosed themselves, and for the first time I slept 
soundly for several Consecutive hours* 

1 When 1 attoke the following morning it was broad 
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daylight, and *the exhilarating rays of the rising sun 
made their way into every part of my room, the dooi s 
and windows of which wfre wide open. The doctor 
was already standing by the side o^f my bed. “ Come, 
come,” he said, in a cheerful manner, “ you aie much 
better. We must take advantage of this beautiful day, 
and start in an hour.” I suffered myself to be dressed 
as a child, and leaning on the arm of this kind man I 
tried to walk a few steps, but I was so weak I coukt 
not get as far as the door. “ Never mind,” he said, 
encouragingly, as he led me back to my arm-chair. “ I 
have ordered a good litter to be got ready, with thick 
curtains, and you will be very comfortable. It is at 
the bottom of the stairs. If you^annot walk, we shall 
carry you down.” u I must first take leave of the 
Baron and Madame de Malpeire,” I said, with a chok- 
ing sensation in my throat He answered, “They 
have spared you the pain of that parting. It would 
have been an additional trial, which you are not in a 
state to bear. For several days everything has been 
prepared for tfceir departure. They only waited till 
you could be pronounced out of danger? anc^this very 
night they have left the castle.” “ For any long time ?” 

I asked, quite startled at this information. “ Most 
likely for ever,” he sadly replied. u They emigrate. 1 ’ 

* 1 was carried down to the litter almost fainting, 
and allowed myself to be conveyed away without ask- 
ing where I was going, without casting one look behind 
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me. The doctor accompanied me on horseback. 
When we arrived at the Pass of Malpeire he dis- 
mounted and opened the curtains of my litter. The 
ope]? air had revived me. I raised my head and gazed 
on the melancholy view. The lengthening shadows 
of the rock had already reached the confines of the 
gorge. The torrent was brawling in its deep bed, and 
the yellow autumnal leaves strewing the path. A little 
Jbird hopped on the stone where Mdlle. de Malpeire’s 
coffin had rested, and its joyful twitter mingled with 
the roaring noise of the imprisoned waters. I hid my 
face in my hands, with a low moan. The doctor bent 
over me and anxiously inquired how I felt I pressed 
his hand, which had taken hold of mine, and made a 
sign to him to close the curtains. The sight of that 
place made me feel faint and giddy. My head reeled., 
and I was seized with a wild desire to throw myself 
into the abyss and end my life beneath the cold waves 
of that foaming stream. This sort of delirium ceased 
as we began to ‘descend the mountain on the other 
side, when I felt the softer air blowing fn my face and 
the soutfosrn sfm wamflng my benumbed limbs- It was 
thus I departed from a spot where, in a short space of 
time, I had enjoyed the most transporting dream of 
happiness and suffered the most severe pangs that the 
human heart can undergo. 

‘ Eight days afterwards I arrived at Turin, where I 
found toy father. The doctor, who had accompanied 
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me so far, was then obliged at once to return to the 
little town where he lived. This separation affected 
me, for I had become attached to him as to a friend 
whose skill and penetration had been the meang of 
saving my life. Another absurd, strange feeling, which 
I would hardly acknowledge to myself, made me also 
regret his departure. He knew Mdlle. de Malpeire;; 
he could have talked to me of her. Just before he 
went away I had a weak return of passionate tender-*, 
ness, and taking him apart, I said, in a faltering voice : 

41 Who knows what is the fate of that unhappy girl ? 

I implore you to make some inquiries about hen 
Perhaps she may have changed her mind at the last 
moment, and left that man. Wh%t, in that case, would 
become of her ? Her parents have disowned and cast 
hex off. There would be no one to lend her a helping 
hand, should she wish to retrace her steps. This 
thought makes me miserable^ I woukl give my life to 
sate her — to take her away from that man.” The 
doctor looked at me with a compassibnafe expression 
of countenance and briefly replied : “ Believe me — * 
forget her. It is nothing to yc*i now whetfjp she is 
happy or unhappy ; she has the fate she chose for 
fcwself.” 

* My father did not put any questions to me, and 
I uid nothing to him. By a kind of tacit agreement 
x ; avoided every allusion to the fatal project ^>i mar- 
riagt; which took me to the Castle of Malpeire and to 
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the time I spent there. Once, however, my father 
broke through that silence. It was at the end of the 
year 1792. , We had just arrived at Ostend, where ft 
gre^t number of emigres were preparing, like me, to 
cross over to England, but I did not seek them out, 
and whilst my father went to visit some old friends I 
remained alone at the hotel. I remember that the 
day was closing in, and the intensely melancholy feel," 
t *ing with which I watched the snow-flakes slowly falling 
and whitening the roofs of the neighbouring houses 
the high-pointed gables of which stood out ifi dark 
relief against the pale gray sky. My father came it 
with a sorrowful countenance, and seated himself by 
the fire without speakmg. This madeTne feel anxious, 
for at that time life was made up of incessant feart 
and the event generally more than justified the ware 4, 
apprehensions. “Any news from France ?” I askef, 
trembling at what the answer might be. My father 
shook his head, dnd with a manner of great depression 
said i “ I have just heard of the death of an old friend 
You know him, Maximin, and although it was under 
very painful circumstances that your intimacy ended 
I am sure you will feel his* death very much:* 
mean that the Baron deMalpeire is dead,” I exclaimed 
w Yes, he was carried off suddenly within the last fen 
days,*’ nay father answered H He had been Imtr 
here scjpie dnae in ^ state bordering an destitution ** 
'**: And; Madame de Malpeire ?*M asked ^ Was she 
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with him ? Have you seen her ? h He shook his head 
sadly. “ What, is she, too, dead ?” I cried. “ She died 
a good while ago of aVo^en heart, I think,” my fathei 
said in a low voice. “ The Baron had no one with 
him in his last moments except a poor servant of. his 
wife’s, who had latterly supported him by her work. 
When I heard all this I tried to find her out. I 
should have liked to have done something for that 
faithful creature, but she is gone; she went back to* 
France.” 

* We sat on some time in silence. At last I said 
to my father — “And Mdlle. de Malpeire — do you 
know what has become of her ?” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then replied in a way tjiat seemed intended 
to stop any farthei questions, “ The family of Malpeire 
is now quite extinct.” 

‘From that day to this I never uttered again 
Mdlle. de Malpeire’s name, and my father may have 
thought that I had forgotten her, but it was not so. 
The remembrance of that first and only affection dwelt 
in my heart throughout all the years of my youth, and, 

I am almost ashamed to add, evefc in a nitre advanced 
period of life stood in the way of my marrying. And 
now I cannot look at that picture without emotion. 
The Sight of it; makes my poor old heart thrill as it 
used to do years ago. The brightest and the most 
terrible days I have known rise again before rat, , 
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CHAPTER IX. 
the home of the pinatels. 

M. de Champaubert leant his elbow on the table, 
sighed deeply, and, pouring out a glass of sherry, drank 
4 off. My uncle, who had with difficulty followed all 
these romantic metaphysics, ejaculated, ‘You were 
■ really very unfortunate in your first love.’ As to me, 

‘ my heart was bursting with indignation. I could not 
take my eyes off Mdlle. de Malpeire s picture, and 
when the Marquis had finished his story I murmured, 
with a kind of scornful rage, ‘ That Abbat she was so 
fond of must be by , this time a horrid wrinkled old 
peasant, bent half double, I daresay, and dressed in 
tattered clothes. I should like to see him now. 

Whilst M. de Champaubert had been speaking 
Babelou had looked in at the door more than once. 
When his narrative came to an end she glided into 
the room, and -going up to the back of my uncle’s 
arm-chair, she whispered in his ear |hat M. le Cur£ 
was comm and asked for a bed, as he was in the 
habit of doing now and ttten. 

"‘By all means,’ cried Dom Gdrusacj ‘he is most 

welcome. Where is he ?’ 

‘In the kitchen drying his cassock,’ Babelou. re- 
plied. ‘Them was a heavy shower fust now, and it 
iskpkked through and through.’ 
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The rain was indeed streaming down the window- 
panes, and the temperature even in the house had be- 
come sensibly colder. • 

* Throw some fagots on the dire/ Dorn Gdrtisac 
said ; 4 we are freezing here. And get us some more 
coffee ; you know M. le Curd likes it very hot. 

4 My dear Maximih/ he added, ‘you will let me 
introduce to you the Abbd Lambert, a worthy priest,, 
who has been for fifteen years Curd of Malpeire.’ 

4 1 * shall be very glad to make his acquaintance/ 
the Marquis eagerly answered. And whilst my uncle 
went to look after his new guest, he said to me, c M. 
le Curd must, I think, know something as to the fate 
of the family of Malpeire. He rtiust have heard peo- 
ple talk about them and their misfortunes. Have you 
ever asked him any questions on the subject ?’ 

4 Yes, I have, monseigneur, ’ I answered, getting 
very red, 4 but he seemed to know yothing about it. 
Perhaps it was out of a feeling of charity, and because 
he wished people to forget Mdlle. de Malpeire’s dis- 
graceful histor f.* 

The Abbd Lambert ca^ie in with mflndte. His 
old cassock was still very damp, and the marks which 
Ms heavy shoes left on the floor showed that he had 
been trudging on foot in roads full o, clayey mud. 
But he was in nowise ashamed of his poor appearance, 
and it was in a manner equally free from embarrass- 
ment or familiarity that he returned the greeting of 
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our distinguished guest, who received the old village 
priest with as much respect as if he had been a digni* 
tary of the Church, made way for him by his side 
dose to the fire, an(l stirred up the blaze of the fagots, 
in order that the poor worn* out cassock might be 
effectually dried. 

* * My dear Curd, I am delighted that your flock is 
scattered over these mountains and valleys/ said Dorn 
‘Gerusac with a smile. ‘We should not have had the 
pleasure of seeing you to-night if you had no$ some 
parishioners to visit in this neighbourhood.* 

‘ Yes, indeed/ he replied, with somewhat of sad- 
ness in his tone. ‘ It is a case requiring my ministry 
that brought me here to-night, a pressing sick call* 
and I was afraid of being too late. It is a long walk 
from Malpeire here, and in this stormy weather the 
torrents may swell at any moment, so as to impede 
the way/ 

After the Abbd Lambert had dried his clothes and 
drunk a cup of coffee, M. le Champaubert began dis- 
creetly to sound him as to the time df his arrival in 
those pa*ts # #SMd the report^ he might have happened 
to hear concerning the former lords of the seiL The 
AbW Lambert seemed aware of the interest which 
prompted M. de Champaubert to raak# theseitnqu^ 
ries, and he spared hint the necessity of mprp direct 
questioning by siyihg, in a grave, sad voice* ; ! 

; ‘When 1 came hefe, about skteen yeara agOj the 

: f 4 , ■ ■ ’ ■ \ * ; 
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family of Malpeire was almost forgotten* Even 
the melancholy event which preceded their departure 
was hardly ever alluded Jo.’ 

‘But you know of it T exclaimed the Maquis. 

* You had heard of the only daughter of the late Baron, 
Mdlle. de Malpeire ?’ 

The good old priest raised his eyes and hands to 
heaven, and said, in an earnest and impressive man- 
ner, * May God have mercy on the soul of that poof, 
woman ! And you must also forgive her ; she has 
atoned for her guilt by severe sufferings — ’ 

* You have been yourself acquainted with Mdlle 
cle Malpeire/ interrupted M. de Champaubert, greatly 
agitated ; f you can tell me wha* has been the end of 
her unhappy life.* 

‘ It is a shocking history/ murmured the Abbd 
Lambert, shaking his head as if beginning to hesitate 
about recalling that painful remembrance. But the 
Marquis would take no denial, and he then said, * I 
little thought where and in what company I should 
relate the history of that poor sinner. God in His 
mysterious providence ha|, I Suppose* ordained 
it*’ . He paused for a minute or two, and then went 
m ; 

,, * At the ti| ne of Mdlle. de Malpeire’s elopement I 

was Chr^ of St. C , a little village of Provence, in 

the diocese of Aix, Francois Pinatel’s family lived in 
that place. He went by the name Of the Abbat, be* 
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cause in all the village fHes he was leader or prince of 
the young men. The Pinatels belonged to that old 
race of peasantry which, for three or four hundred 
yeans, have been ip possession from father to son 
of a piece of ground of their own, and cultivated 
it themselves. The mother, an honest, hard-working 
woman, with a sharp eye after profits and gain, man- 
aged the household. She had married her eldest son 
•to a girl who had for her portion a plot of ground 
worth about a thousand crowns, and she lived on very 
comfortable terms with her daughter-in-law. She 
came one day to tell me the news of her second 
son’s marriage with Mdlle. de Malpeire. The widow 
Pinatel was by no means dazzled by the noble alli- 
ance. “ Everything is not gold that glitters,” she said. 
“Not a word had been breathed about a marriage 
portion ; and as the parents will not see or speak to 
the girl, it is most likely they will disinherit her. It 
is not in any way a marriage that suits us. What shall 
we do at home with this fine young lady? Does she 
think that we are going to be her hunfble servants ? 

I can tell#he**k will be no f such thing. And what a 
figure she will look amongst us in her smart gowns? 
They will laugh at us in the village, and I shall be ( 
almost ashamed of being seen with h«r. For my 
part, I have no opinion of those handsome women* 
They are always thinking of their faces and their 
dress* There is not a bit of use in them* I am cer- 
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tain my eldest son, when he comes home, will be out 
of sorts about this rnarriage. But it is of no good 
talking ; Francois brought her to the farm, and there 
was nothing for it but to get tfiem married. #But I 
wish with all my heart — that I do — that this made- 
moiselle had never darkened our doors.” I did all I 
could to make her look on her son’s marriage ifi a 
different light, and to persuade her to welcome with 
a more Christian spirit the young stranger who had 
became a member ot her family. But though a good 
woman as the world goes, Madame Pinatel had none 
oi the religious principles which would have made 
her susceptible of the sort of feelings I tried to instil 
into her, and all my efforts were useless. 

* Just at that time I was summoned to Aix by the 
Bishop for a work which had been begun the year 
betore, and which he wished me to finish under his 
eyes. I was absent from my parish about two months, 
and it was near Christmas when I came home. I ar- 
rived late one evening, having walked part ot the way, 
and as a cdld drizzling rain was beginning to fall, I 
hastened towards the c^wellifig-plac^ t%e Pinatels, 
which stood on the roadside about a mile from the 
village. Their house was a large ill-constructed build- 
ing, the 'wpdls of which had never been plastered. 
Properly speaking, it had neither sides nor front. 
The windows seemed to have been mad$ here and 
there without any definite plan, and were without 
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panes or blinds. The entrance-door opened upon a 
sort of yard, encumbered with rubbish, piles of brush- 
wood* and heaps of manure. .There was not a tree 
aboutnhe house, or tfee least appearance of a garden. 
In summer a burning sun turned the outside of this 
habitation into a furnace, and in the winter the icy 
mistral blew in unopposed through the rotten boards 
of the old outside shutters. It was very dark, and as 
I*was crossing the yard, feeling my way with my stick, 

I heard somebody before me exclaiming, “ Francois, 
is that you at last?” I advanced and named myself, 
upon which the person who had spoken turned ab- 
ruptly round towards the house, and disappeared. I 
pushed open the door Which stood ajar, and passing 
through the stable, entered the room where the family 
usually sat. It was a tolerably large apartment, but 
so dark and smoky that at first it was difficult to dis- 
cern anything in it. The widow Pinatefs bed was in 
one comer, screened from sight by curtains of yellow 
serge. Her great wooden tupboard, always carefully 
locked up, stood opposite to three or lour shelves, 
upon which crockery afUd the saucepans were 
placed in grand array. The wall was adorned with the 
pewter dishes won by the Abbat, and sorhc of the 
household provisions were always hanging*agaihst it 
4 When I walked in, the family was sitting; rofind 
* table Which' was lying-' a large 'heap; "of y^heat * ' 

bnh by,phe’ ; f<ir 
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pose of removing the mildew, which is apt to spoil the 
flour. This occupation was carried on by the dim 
light of a snuffy lamp, an$ they all applied themselves 
to this ant-like labour with extraordinary activity. 
When I appeared, Madame Pinatel got up and said, 
** O dear, you have had to cross the stable without a 
light, M. le Cur6, We never heard you coming. Yota 
found the door open, then ?” (l There was somebody 
in the yard,” I replied; “I think it was your new* 
daughter-in-law looking out for her husband.” The 
widow shrugged her shoulders, and the eldest son 
muttered between his teeth, “ In that case she is 
likely to spend the night out of doors.” u Is Fran- 
cois gone up to the mountain ?”*I asked, thinking it 
possible that he might have been to Malpeire, where 
great damage had been done after the Baron's depar- 
ture. It was reported that the peasants had pillaged 
the castle and burnt part of the buildings. “What 
business would he have there ?” replied the widow ; 

“ he is gone in another direction. You see, M. le 
'CUrfe, he is a latl that can never stay long together at 
home’ He is gone to arouse 1iimself*ai> the fair at 
Apt.*’ I sat down in the post of honour, under the 
projecting chimneypiece. Two small logs were slowly 
burning on th<* hearth, and though the hour of supper 
waS past, an enormous iron pot was still simmering 
4imxdSf the ashes. The Provencal peasants 1 idea, of 
politeness is to take upon themselves the ; whole 
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burden of conversation, so that the visitors should not, 
be at the trouble of answering. The eldest Pinatel 
accordingly began to descant upon the drought, which 
had been unfavourable for the sowing, and on the ex- 
traordinary size of two fat pigs which he had sold at 

the last fair of St. C . Whilst he was giving me 

every kind of detail on this subject, his young sister- 
* in-law silently slipped into the room, and seated her- 
self in the comer of the chimney opposite to me ; her 
clothes were wet, and she was shivering with cold. 
“Do not leave, another time, the door open when 
you go out in die evening, daughter-in-law,” the widow 
Pinatel said to her in a sharp tone of voice. “ How 
can I come in again if I shut it behind me ?” she re- 
plied, with a scowl on her face. No one took any 
farther notice of her. The eldest son went on with 
his account of the sale of his pigs. The other brothers 
had also their say in the matter, and an animated dis- 
cussion arose as.to the size and weight of the animals. 
In the mean time I was looking at the ^oung wife with 
a mixture of curiosity and compassion. She was 
dressed # likeTMadame Pifiatel, in a brown drugget 
petticoat, and her cap of printed calico tied under her 
chin entirely concealed her hair. The white smooth- 
ness of her face was so remarkable *fchat it almost 
seemed made of marble. She made up the fire a. 
little* shivering all the time in her wet clothes, and 
holding her head down, as if afraid that I should. 
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speak to her. Seeing this was the case, I did not say 
a word, and even took care not to look at her any 
more. But I threw into the hearth some logs that 
were lying near me, and moved ariittle aside the* iron 
pot, that she might put her feet on the ashes. When 
she had warmed herself, she leant back against the 
wall with her arms crossed over her chest, and closed 
her eyes like a person who dozes overpowered witty 
fatigue. The rain continued to fall, and I stayed on* 
till late in the evening. During all that time the 
young woman never moved, or opened her eyes. At 
last, just as I was going away, thinking the bad wea- 
ther would last all the night, somebody whistled in the 
yard, and the house-dog ran to*the door wagging his 
tail. “ It is Francois i” exclaimed the young woman, 
starting up and rushing to meet her husband. 

4 The others did not move. Ttye widow Pinatel, 
casting a glance at the place her d^tighter-in-law had 
just left, muttered, “ I only hope she has kept the 
soup warm.” 

*A moment afterwards the Abbat came in, and 
throwing his stick and bfeavy woollen eio£k into a 
comer, said in a cheery manner, “ Good-evening to 
you all M. le Cur^, how do you do? — and you, 
mother, is it#all right with you?” “ Well, I suppose 
one must always sav yes to that” she answered; “and 
you, son, how do you feel yourself?” “Why, not 
amiss as times go,” he cried ; and then patting his 
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stomach, added with a loud laugh, “but I daresay 
better soon/ “You have had no supper?” asked his 
mother. “ Then come and sk down here she made 
roonf for him by he* side at the table, and turning to 
his wife said, “ Come, daughter-in-law, get your hus- 
band’s supper.” The young woman did as she was 
bfd, and fetched a large loaf of brown bread, and a 
t>asinful of soup with vegetables. Unfortunately, the 
Wwp was cold, which made the Abbat cross and the 
widow angry. “My gracious J” she exclaimed; “what 
have you been about ? It really is enough to make 
one laugh to see a person of your age who cannot 
learn to keep a pot boiling on the fire. It is lucky 
that everybody here ts not so helpless as you,” she 
added, glancing approvingly at her favourite daughter- 
in-law. “ When my eldest son comes home, he always 
finds his wife hard at woik, and something hot and 
snug by the fire for his supper. If you want to be a 
good housewife, you had better learn a lesson from 
your sister-in-law/ 

‘“As long as Francis does not complain, you 
have no Busfhe^s to find fa&t with me,” she answered 
in an arrogant tone. I hastened to say that it was my 
fault if the Abbat’s supper was cold ; that I had med* 
-died with the saucepan. 41 Fransois wilfrexcuse it/* I 
added ; “ I shall not be so stupid another tune.” 
“ There *is nothing to be angry about,’ 1 he said to the 
two women ; “ the soup is very well as it is So aU 
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is for the best ; let us hear no more about it. Do you 
know that the fair turned out a poor concern after 
all ? There were neither buyers nor sellers, and not 
a creature with so mucli as a piece of five francs Jn his 
pocket And then the weather turned cold yesterday* 
Snow fell on the Luberon, and I had to come back 
through roads where a dog would not like to travel. 
I was ankle deep in mud all the time, and my feet are 
like icicles.” “ Make haste then and put some heft 
ashes in your shoes , ” the widow Pinatel cried ; “ there 
is nothing like it to prevent a chill.” 

‘ “Here, wife,” the Abbat said, taking off his thick 
hob-nailed shoes, the leather of which was covered 
with a thick coating of frozen mud ; “ take my shoes- 
and manage it for me.” She scraped off the mud 
without saying a word, put in each shoe a shovelful of 
ashes, and brought them back to her husband. 

'Seeing her so humbled and so" cruelly punished 
for her fault, I could not but hope that she would have 
recourse to those religious consolations which alone 
could support and strengthen her amidst the many 
trials which must necessarily «await her,^ and I went 
away praying and trusting that her soul would turn to- 
God# seek peace in His love and service*" 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FARM ANDcTHE FAIR. 

* On the, Sunday which followed my visit to the 
Pinatels, Francois’ wife did not make her appearance 
at church, nor did she go to her duties at Christmas. 
The Pinatels were certainly by no means fervent 
Christians, but still the women of the family were 
tolerably regular in their attendance at church. 1 
asked the widow why her daughter-in-law die! not 
come with her, and what she was doing at home. 
“ Nothing, as usual/’ the woman answered. “ There 
she sits at the corner of the chimney, with her arms 
crossed and her feet in the ashes. If her petticoats 
happened to catch fire, I don’t believe, Heaven for- 
give me, that she would stretch out her hand to put 
it out.” 

* I was in the habit of visiting the different 
families in my parish once or twice a month, accord- 
ing to what I supposed to be their ne$d of spiritual 
advice or consolation* and^ only under exceptional 
circumstances broke through this rule* A fortnight 
therefore elapsed before I went again to the Pinatels. 
This time I found the young woman alone. She was 
sitting in the sun near the door of the house, her pea- 
sant’s hat overshadowing her eyes, so that she only 
•saw me when I was within a few steps of her. She 
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seemed disagreeably surprised, and starting up sud- 
denly, said in Provencal, “ There is nobody at home. 
They have all been oat in the fields since morning.” 

I answered in French, tf If I am not in your way, I 
will sit down and rest a little whtle.” She had pro- 
bably fancied that I knew nothing of her former 
position, for she blushed and seemed surprised that 1 
did not speak to her in the dialect of the country, as I 
did to the other members of the family. But she soon* 
recovered her self-possession, and with the air and 
manner she would have had in her mother’s drawing- 
room, she said, “Will you do me the honour to walk 
into the house ?” I thanked her, but declined ; and 
we remained seated on the bench outside. 

4 The weather happened to be wonderfully mild 
for the time of the year. The birds hopped joyously 
amongst the bushes, and the little snowdrops were 
beginning to peep out in the sheltered spots under 
the hedges. “ What a beautiful day it is !” I said to 
the pale, stern young creature by my side. “ i always 
think this bright sunshine is* like a look of love — the 
love of a merciful God — on the works of His hand. 
The most deeply afflicted soul ought 0 to “be* cheered 
by these benignant rays, which seem to give new life 
to all creation. We feel that God is our Father, and 
th&t He watcfies over us.” She did not answer, but 
looked at, nae in that sneering, offensive way which 
persons who have no religion always put on with 
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priests when they endeavour to suggest to them 
thoughts of faith, gratitude, and love of God. I had 
often met with this soit of contemptuous treatment at 
the hands of men imbued with the prejudices of phi- 
losophical intolerance, and I had sometimes been 
insulted by impious boasters who gloried in abusing 
tjie habit I wear, but the hostile, unfriendly manner 
of this young woman took me painfully by surprise. 
•I went on to speak of the great consolations which 
the practice of Christian duties affords, but my words 
had an effect quite contrary to what I intended 
They provoked an outburst I little expected, and 
*hich revealed opinions I could never have imagined 
to exist in a person of her age and sex. She began 
at once to argue, or rather to hold forth, explaining 
her views, and calling into question the teachings, 
not only of the Church, but of the Holy Scriptures. 
I was amazed tn discovering in so young a woman 
such false and presumptuous ideas, such obstinacy in 
error, and a sort of impassioned scepticism. She had 
a mind at once arrogant and disputatious, which Was 
easily worked up to excitement, and a heart which 
nothing seemed to soften and touch. There was not 
an atom in her of what the world calls tenderness and 
sensibility, but she possessed an impetuous imagina- 
tion, full of false enthusiasm* As I sat listening to 
her, I cpuld perfectly understand how her unbridled 
passions had misled her, from one folly and one fault 
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to another, into her present miserable position. I 
was young myself at that time, and had not yet learnt 
to fathom the fearful depths of the human conscience. 

I was so shocked at the state o$ that unhappy ^oul 
that I began silently to pray for her with all my heart, 
and to beseech our Blessed Lord to dispel by a 
miracle of grace her miserable pride. Whilst I wa% 
thus pouring forth secret supplications to the divine # 
mercy for her, the young woman, who fancied she* 
had hujnbled and silenced me, said in a light tone, 

“ There is an end of the argument. Let us talk of 
something else.” I knew that I could give her some 
useful advice with regard to her position and the line 
of conduct she would do well to follow with regard to 
her husband’s relations, but she did not let me finish 
what I had to say. “ I know very well what I have 
to expect,” she interrupted. “ Thes§ people detest 
me, and nothing will ever alter their feelings towards 
me ; and I must own, that if they hate me, I hate 
them just as much. We must, however, put up with 
one another on* both sides till the widow Pinatel can 
pay her son the sum that is due to» him from his 
father’s inheritance. It is only thirty louis ; but with 
that we shall be able to hire and stock a small farm, 
which we shall manage ourselves. My husband has 
been already looking out for something of the kind, 
and has heard of a place that would just suites. It 
is a property belonging to an 'emigrk, so it will be long 
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before the owner comes back. The worst of it is that 
we must wait till next Michaelmas, almost a whole 
year. But never mind ; 1 must have patience.” This 
plaA appeared to fne very questionable, and I ven- 
tured to observe that it would be difficult to make it 
answer. “ You are not used to work,” I said; “ and 
fn spite of all your energy and good will, it will be 
t hardly possible for you to accustom yourself to a life 
* of so much labour and fatigue. Moreover, your hus- 
band will not be perhaps as much of a help to you as 
you fancy. He has never followed the plough or 
handled the spade like his brothers.” “ You may as 
well speak plainly," she replied, very composedly. 

« He is an idle feKow ; and not only idle, but also 
addicted to drinking and gambling. I know his 
character very well. It is all his mothers fault. She 
has suffered hipi from his boyhood to haunt the fairs 
and markets, where he associates with horse-dealers 
and gipsies, and all sorts of vicious and profligate 
people. Even since we-‘ have been married she toler- 
ates, and even seems to approve 8f, his frequent 
absences fiom-home.* Sh<* even goes so far as to help 
him to find excuses for getting away from me. When 
we have a farm of our own he will not be able to 
wander about the country. I shall manage to keep 
him at home then. He will leave off loitering in the 
pubUc%mses ; he will lead a quiet industrious 1% 
appointed, lot of man on earth, and fhlfil all 
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the duties of a good citizen and the head of a 
family.” 

‘Christian charity compelled me to hold my 
tongue ; but any one the least acquainted with Fran - 
$ois Pinatel must have been aware that he would 
never be able to earn his livelihood by agricultural 
labour, and that he was only capable of exertion 
when he had occasion to display his extraordinary* 
strength. He had none of the qualities requisite 
for a farmer — patience, perseverance, shrewdness, 
•circumspection, activity, and, above ail, strict eco- 
nomy* He was a thick-skulled, good-hearted, merry 
wi ght, easily led astray, and subject to sudden out- 
bursts of passion. In spite of all his defects, he had 
always been his mother’s favourite child, and she 
perfectly knew his character. With great prudence 
she had taken care not to make over t® him his share 
of the paternal inheritance ; but, on <the other hand, 
when this her prodigal son came home, his piece of 
bread and basin of soup were' always forthcoming. 

1 It would have been vain Ip try and explain to 
the young wife the sort # of tutelage* heV Husband 
required, and which she would never herself be able 
to exercise. I therefore only begged her not to 
Undertake anything without her mother-in-law’s ad- 
Vite, and withdrew with the sad consciousness^ that I 
Had hot eudceeded either in enlightening her as to 
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the perils of her immortal soul, Or even as to the 
questions relating to her temporal interests. 

‘A few days afterwards*! left St. C , Mon- 

■ 

seigneur d'Aix hairing appointed me to other func- 
tions. My flock thus passed under the spiritual cafe 
of another Curd The most disastrous days of the 
Revolution were then at hand ; the Church was threat- 
« ened with an impending schism , and the priests who* 
refused to adhere to the civil constitution of the clergy 
with persecution. During several months I went from 
place to place in the dicuig&e, enlightening the unde- 
cided, and strengthening the courage of the weak. To- 
wards the end of my circuit I came to , a small 

town about five mifes from St. C . It was then 

about the beginning of October, and nearly a year 
since I had left my parish. I arrived on the eve of the 
fair, which is one of the principal ones in that part of 
the country, and the occasion of a great concourse of 
people. It is a market as well as a fair, and on the 
last three days a festival. Opportunities of tempta- 
tion and ruin . are never wanting at # gatherings like 
these. ^Gambling goes on*kt a frightful rate, high stakes* 
are played for, and important affairs transacted. The 
kind of people who live by cheating their neighbours* 
flock there in numbers. 

/ The next looming as I was coming out of the 
Vicarage where I lodged, I met the Abbat He was 
in a new suit ofclothes, and was going towards 
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the site of the fair, with a bustling consequential air 
and manner. I went up to him to inquire after his 
relations. He answered, “ They were all well when I 
came away. My mother is just the same as ^ver ; 
straight as an arrow, and as active as a girl of fifteen. 
My wife also is pretty well, though she looks thinnish.” 
** Are you here alone?” I asked. “ My eldest brother 
was coming with me, but he could not manage to get 
away/’ he replied. “ You must know, M. le Curd,* # 
that my hands are pretty full of business just now. I 

f! * 

have taken a farm of three hundred perches of land in 
one lot. It is no small affair, I can tell you, to culti- 
vate such a property as that. I have already engaged 
a man to drive the oxen, a shepherd, and a plough- 
man ; and now I am going to buy a pair of oxen, a 
horse, and a hundred sheep. And then we must have 
com to last us till the next harvest.” “ All that will 
cost you a good round sum/’ I said. ' He tapped his 
leathern belt, making the money widiin it jingle, and, 
lowering his voice, said, u I have seven hundred francs 
here, which nay mother brought me in her apron just 
as I was coming away.” # Thoreupon we parted, and 
went our different ways. About an hour after, as I 
was crossing the market-place, I saw him going into 
a sort of cafi where well-to-do farmers, rich horse-deal- 
ers, and most of those who come to the fair with well- 
filled purses, were wont to congregate. I kjxew that 
gambling went on there, and that the stakes were 
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very high ; but it never entered my mind that Fran- 
Qois Pinatel would adventure himself in such society, 
pr be ’tempted to play at venddme^ a ruinous game of 
hazard. He was in the habit of keeping with the 
younger men, and f thought as soon as he had trans- 
acted his business he would be sure to go and wrestle 
^ith them or shoot at the target. 

* In the afternoon I went into the olive-groves to 
say my Office, and it was late before I returned from 
my walk. As I was coming back into the town I 
met the Abbat without his hat, which in the case of 
a peasant is a sign of the greatest agitation of mind. 
He was walking to and fro, heedless of the passengers, 
whom he elbowed without mercy. As soon as I ap- 
peared, he rushed up to me and said, “ M. le Curft, 
can you lend me a piece of six francs ?” H I have only 
one of three francs,” I replied. H It is very much at 
your service ; bilt in the first place you must tell me 
what has happened;” and taking him by the am I 
forcibly drew him away from the crowd to a quiet spot 
where nobody" could overhear us. He suffered himself 
to be led like a child, and yould not answer at first 
any of the questions I put to him ; but suddenly rous- 
ing himself, he told me with a volley of oaths, inter* 
mingled with bursts of grief, that he had lost at play 
every penny he possessed* It was not the time for re- 
proaches. or for trying to move him to repentance ; all 
I could do was to try and soften his despair. But he 
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had one of those excitable, unreasoning natures which 
must give full vent to their violence before it can sub- 
side. He kept repeating over and over again; M My 
mother ! O, what will my mother say ? I had lather 
die than go home. I am not afraid of death. It is so 
easy to throw oneself headlong into a well.” I shud- 
dered at the thought that if left to himself he might 
commit such a crime, and that neither the sense of 
God*s justice nor the fear of eternal punishment woulA 
be sufficient to restrain him from, self-destruction. In 
the midst of his bursts of passion he had moments of 
weakness, when he would sit down ; and hiding his face 
in his hands, moan and weep like a woman. I took 
advantage of one of those interns to say to him in an 
authoritative manner, “Now, my dear Pinatel, there 
is only one thing to do. You must go back at once 
to St C— < — , and, relying on your mother’s kindness, 
own to her what has happened.” “ No, no,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ I tell you I never will show my face at home. 
I will go away, and nobody shall" ever hear of me 
again " “ Get up,” I said ; “ get up at once and 

come. I shall go with# you?’ By # degrees his re- 
fusals became ie?s positive, and at last he yielded 
and we started. 

*1 tried js we went along to make him feel how 
wanting he had hitherto been in his duties to God and 
his family, and spoke of the way in which J)e might 
Ini future make amends for his faults. He listened 
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with deference to my observations, but I cannot say I 
had the consolation of hearing at that time from his 
lips one word of real repentance. He soon calmed 
down* however, and his natural recklessness and levity 
got in some measure the better of his grief. Before we 
were half-way to St C — — , he had recovered sufficient 
composure to enable him to give me a detailed account 
of the misfortune which had befallen him. “ I will tell 
you the real truth, n he said, with a sigh. “ I wanted 
to buy a gold chain for my wife. That was the cause 
of it all. A gold chain costs, you see, about sixty 
francs. When my eldest brother married he gave his 
wife a chain. I was vexed that X had not been able 
to make the same present to my wife. The fact is, 
that my mother would not listen to reason about it ; 
not that she is partial to my eldest brother — God for- 
bid that I should say such an untruth — but she takes 
things into her head, you see. And three womea inja 
house are just likfe three nuts in a bag. Now my sis- 
ter-in-law is jealous of my. wife because they call her 
in the village the fair peasant ; and, on the other hand, 
my wife i| vexed^ because my brother's wife shows off 
her gold chain on Sundays, as if on purpose to taunt 
her with it” “I do not think your wife can care about 
that sort of thing,” I said, in hopes of cutting short 
what threatened to prove a long digression. “ O, 
but I cag tell you she does,” he replied* and went oft : 

Well, to comp back to what t was saying, I wanted 
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to buy a gold chain, and I had only just money enough 
to pay for the stock and a few sacks of com. It sud- 
denly came into my head to try ray luck at venddme. 
I went into the cafk with a piecg of six francs *n ray 
hand, but quite resolved not to risk a penny more. It 
was Nicholas Fidelier that held the stakes. He had a 
heap of gold louis in front of him. I threw in my six 
francs, and unfortunately won ; upon which I instantly 
staked three louis, and lost them. This made a hole 
in the price of the pair of oxen. . I risked three more 
louis, and lost again. The blood began to rush to my 
head. I said to myself that the next time luck was 
certain to turn, and I staked and lost six louis more. 
The whole price of the pair of ojjen was gone. I threw 
down a louis on the board just to try once again. The 
banker's card was drawn, and that time I won. Some- 
body behind me said that now I should be sure to win, 
because the banker had crossed his little finger with 
his thumb, which was a certain sign of bad luck. This 
put me into spirits, and I played on without reckoning, 
and lost agaii*. Seventeen louis went in that way. I 
could still have bought *he ^heep ^pd a little corn, 
but I had engaged the man to take care of the oxen, 
and the ploughman, and so that would not do. I 
played on, apd lost everything up to my last piece of 
twelve sous — up to my last farthing ; and then, as ill 
luck would have it, I borrowed from Jean Paul, a 
neighbour of ours, four pieces of six francs, which I 
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now owe him. You were quite right not to let me 
have your piece of three francs. It would have gone 
the way of the others. I rpight have known this 
morning that some misfortune would befall me, for as 
I was going out of the house I met a black dog running 
after a hen.” 

* * 1 exclaimed against this gross superstition, and 
tried to make him feel ashamed of it. But he would 
not give in about it, and added, “ It was just the same 
two years ago, when I went to Malpeire for the first 
time. I should have done well then to turn back again. 
Only think : just as I was setting out, I saw a crow fly- 
ing lower than the top of our hen-coop. If my poor 
dear mother had known it, she would never have let 
me leave home that day. It is not that I exactly re- 
pent of my marriage ; but you see, M. le Cur&~~I 
speak to you as a friend, and I don’t mind saying it to 
you — the peasant who marries a lady brings into his 
house the seven capital sins in person.” u How can 
you say anything so shocking?” I said indignantly. 
“ Well, if not the whole seven, four or ftVe of them at 
least,” h% quietly subjoined “ Hold your tongue, 
unhappy man,” I said. ** It is shameful of you to 
talk in *this manner, after misleading that young girl 
into marrying you,” u t did not mislead her a bit,” 
he replied. ” As sure as that I must die one day; I 
beyer made up to her. The first time I went to 

t^ St ‘|Uipirus,. about twoyears ago, she Ufa 
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present at the games. Aftej the wrestling-match was 
over there was a*ball, and I was her partner. It was 
no doubt a great honour, but I declare I should have 
liked better to have been with my friends, wh# had 
agreed to sup together on a rabbit-pie. She spoke to 
me in a pretty smiling sort of a way, and, as in duty 
bound, I answered in the best way I could. Before we 
parted she said some civil things I did not at all ex- 
pect I stayed at Malpeire because she asked me, 
and she used to give me rendezvous , harmless ones, in 
all cohscience. She stood up there on the terrace of 
the castle, and I down there under a tree at the en- 
trance of the village. We looked at each other and 
spoke by signs. Sometimes I went under her win- 
dow, and she threw down bits of ribbon. You see it 
was all nothing but folly and nonsense, and it never 
entered my head that the end would be a marriage in 
the church. But that was what she wanted, that head- 
strong girl, and she contrived to horve her way about 
it Well, well, perhaps her father and mother will 
think bettei qf it, and may forgive her one of these 
days,”* 
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CHAPTER XL , 

THE NIGHT AFTER THE FAIR. 

t 

‘ When we came^ near St. C— - — , and in sight of 
the house, the Abbat began to tremble, and to regret 
that he had come. “ I cannot go in/* he exclaimed ; 
“ I shall never have courage to go up to my mother 
and tell her what I have done — I had rather die.” 
‘^Well, I will go in first,” I said, “ and break to your 
mother this sad news.” “O, yes, M. le Cur6,” 
he cried, greatly relieved, “ you will tell it her before 
everybody. You see, I am only afraid of the first mo- 
ment; as soon as they all know of it, I shall come in. 
Beg my mother to feygive me ; tell her she must.” 
“And your wife — your unhappy wife?” I said re- 
proachfully. “ O, as to her,” he answered, “ I am not 
afraid; she will forgive me fast enough.” 

‘ We went up to the door. The Abbat stayed out- 
side. I charged him not to go away, and went in 
myself. All the faYnily were seated round the table at 
supper. I suppose my countenance betrayed uneasi- 
ness, for soon^as the*widoev Pinatel saw me she ex- 
claimed, “ O my good Lord I Has some misfortune 
happened? What are you come to tell me, M. le 
Cur6?” I entreated her to be calm, and r to make up 
her mind to submit to the will of God, for that I had 
indeed a^ainful bit of news to give her. u It must 
be about Francois,” she cried, beginning to tremble $ 
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“ all the others ,are here. My boy, my poor boy t 
What has happened to him ?” The Abbat’s wife came 
up to me, looking pal$ and anxious, but she did not 
say anything. “ What has happened to my son*P” the 
widow exclaimed in a voice of despair. " You will see 
him in a moment/’ I answered ; “ he is alive and well, 
but something very sad has happened to him.” I thfen 
gave a brief account of what had occurred. I added 
that Francois was deeply penitent, and that it was grief 
and shame which prevented him from coming in. She 
listened to me in silence, and then, raising her eyes to 
heaven, murmured, “ God be praised ; I thought a 
worse misfortune had befallen us. I was afraid my 
poor boy was dead. Let him *come in, M. le Cure — 
I won’t reproach him. It was his own money, and it is 
very sad that he should have made such bad use of it, 
but nobody has any right to quarrel with him about 
it.’ 1 The Abbat had crept into the room, and when he 
heard what his mother said, he came in and threw 
his arms about her neck Un a transport of gratitude. 
44 Don’t "be Sfraid, my poor boy,” she cried, with a 
somewhat ostentatious tiisplay of maternal affection 
and generosity ; “ there will always be bread enough 
for you in your mother’s house.” His brothers shoo! 
hands withdhe Abbat, and made room for him at th< 
table, but his wife remained aloof and did not utter a 
word. She was sitting in a corner of the with 
her hands on her knees and her head hanging down. 
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He went up to her and spoke in a 4 whisper, as if try- 
ing to appease her, but she listened in gloomy silence, 
without raising her head or njaking any answer. He 
renewed his en treaties, and tried gently to make her 
turn her face towards him. Then her fury broke out. 
u Leave me alone !” she exclaimed in a loud voice, and 
standing up with a look of terrible anger. “ Yon are 
a wretch, unworthy of my notice. Do you suppose I 
am going to share the bread which, as a beggar, you 
will receive from your family ? No. As you have not 
chosen to go out of this house with me, I shall go away 
alone, and leave you on the dunghill where you were 
bora, mean vagabond that you are.” The Abbat turned 
pale with rage and raised his hand ; she drew back 
with aery. Everybody rose and rushed towards them. 
The widow Pinatel seized her son by the arm and 
held him back. . I went up to the young woman, who 
was standing upright against the wall, looking straight 
before her with a fixed gaze. One of her cheeks was 
of a deadly white, the other* crimsou. “ He has struck 
me,” she said, with a fearful expression of counte- 
nance; a*d,then, without Hstening to me, without 
spying a word or looking at any one, she walked out 
of the room, and we heard her going up the stairs and 
uttering terrible curses, 

* €t Efold your tongue/' cried the Abbat, u or else 
I — ” “ Leave her alone/’ cried the widow, com- 

pelling him to sit down ; w do not put yourself in the 
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wrong. She began by insulting you, and you pun- 
ished her. Now you must make friends and try and 
live peaceably together.” “ Well, we shall see about 
that/’ he muttered ; “ but, do you know, that if you, 
my own mother, had said such things to me, I really 
think I should have flown at you.” 

‘It was getting late, and I had to go back to 

S that same evening. The eldest Pinatel offered 

to accompany me, as he had business to transact the 
following day at the fair. Just as we were starting the 

9 

widow seemed to have a presentiment. She turned to 
the Abbat, and said, in an anxious manner, “You ought 

to go and sleep at S . Your wife is very angry, 

and if you speak to her again to*pight, something worse 
may happen than what took place just now.” “Do 
you think I am afraid of her?” he answered, half 
affronted. “ I’ll tell you what, mother, she sha’n’t 
insult me another time as she did just now.” 

‘We went our way. The weather was fine, the 
full moon shining on our road. Before losing sight 
of the house I turned my eyes once more towards it, 
and tittered an earnest pray<fr for the prou^J and re- 
bellious soul J had left behind me. Alas, I ought to 
have been pleading for another soul then about to 
appear before the judgment-seat of God !’ 

The Abbd Lambert sighed deeply, and again 
seemed reluctant to proceed with his narrati^ but 
de Champadbert, in an agitated voice, implored him 
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to finish it. Upon which, with what appeared a pain- 
ful effort, he went on. 

4 Well, 5 he said, ‘ this was what happened. On the 
following day, as I^was going to the church, I saw 

some one on the high-road in the direction of St. C , 

walking very fast, and coming ray way. This man, as 
he passed me, called out, “ There was a murder last 
night at the Pinatels’. The fair peasant has killed her 
•husband; I am going to Aix for the police.’ 5 5 

When M. de Champaubert heard these words he 
hid his face in his hands, and uttered a deep groan. 
I shuddered and turned my eyes away from the picture, 
as if the criminal had been really present. 

‘Well, she was certainly a very wicked woman/ 
my uncle ejaculated. 

4 1 at once determined,’ the Abb6 said, * instead of 

going on to the church, to hasten to St. C » Before 

I arrived there I met another man, who confirmed the 
terrible account f had heard from the messenger. “ It 
is the fair peasant* who ha£ committed the crime,” he 
said, “ there is not the least doubt aboutit Last even- 
ing she qpairellejji with fier hwsband, They went to bed, 
however, as usual, and nothing was heard in the night. 
But this morning, the wife of the eldest son, who got 
up at daybreak to bake, as she passed Igy their room 
felt her foot slipping in something, which turned out 
to be bioodj which she then perceived to be oojdwg 
out from under the door. She screamed for help, and 
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the two young Pipatels, who were just going off to the 
vineyard, heard her. .They ran up-stairs, and found 
their "brother lying murdered in his bed. It would 
seem as if she had stabbed him in his first sleep, for 
he had evidently not moved. Just now, when I came 
away, he was still alive, but was expected every minute 
to breathe his last/* “ And that woman?” I asked, 
with a shudder. " They don’t know where she is,” he 
answered, “ but they are gone in search of her. She* 
must have escaped across the fields, for the door of 
the house was found open. But it is impossible she 
can escape ; the whole village are after her, bent on 
avenging the Abbat.” I hurried on, begging God with 
all my heart to give me time to prepare that unhappy 
man to appear before Him. As I approached the 
house I heard cries and sobs, which made me afraid 
all was over. The room down-stairs was full of people, 
for the Pinatels held a certain position in the village. 
1 was told the Abbat was still alive, but not conscious. 
I made my way up the sort of ladder which served as 
stairs, and 0 int$ a dimly-lighted room, where all the 
family were gathered round the Abbat, whb #as lying 
in the position of a man asleep. A white sheet 
covered die bed, and only his face was to be seen 
resting against the pillow. His mother was bending 
over hies with inexpressible grief, and Kept now and 
again speaking to him, as if she hoped he could hear 
belt When I Came in she exclaimed, u Yesterday 
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you brought him back full of life and health, and now 
he is about to die ! That she-wolf murdered him m 
his sleep like a poor helpless lamb.” 

“*I must try to* help him,” I said, and with a 
strong feeling of faith in my heart 1 knelt down on 
the opposite side of the bed. I fancied the Abbat 
moved then and opened his eyes. The doctor arrived 
at that moment He raised the sheet, and after 
Slaving ascertained that the pulse was still beating, he 
leaned over the dying man to listen to his almost im- 
perceptible breathing. Then he came round to my 
side of the bed, and looking at me shook his head. 

« Is there no hope?” I asked in a low voice. “ Not 
the slightest,” he answered. “The poor fellow has 
only a few minutes to live. It would have been over 
long ago but for the extraordinary strength of his con- 
stitution. Life, does not easily withdraw from that 
young and vigorous frame.” 

* I went dose to the Abbat and felt for his hand* 
«My son, my dear son,”*I said to him, “tfyou wiA 
God to forgive you raise up your heart Xpnm now* 
Pray with toe ; -pray for jfour wife and forgive her; 
you have only a moment more to live, but that mo- 
ment may purchase the pardon of all your sins. 
Do you hear me, my dear son ? Ate you sorry for all 
your sins, and do you forgive your wife in the hope 
that <3<?d will forgive you ?" 

o , \‘ He made ?tn effort "Peak. but faikd 1 ^ 
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however, the unspeakable consolation of feeling his 
hand feebly grasping, mine in token of assent, upon 
which I gave him absolution. He turned his languid 
eyes towards me and then toward* his mother. A few 
moments after Francis Pinatel gave up his penitent 
and ransomed soul into the hands of his Maker.* 


CHAPTER XII. 

WHAT BECAME OF THE PICTURE. 

‘When I returned to S , I heard that the 

wretched criminal had been arrested and put into 
prison at Aix. It was not possible for me to visit 
her, for at that time none but the priests who had 
taken the oath could enter the State prisons. The 
only thing I could do was to write her a letter, in 
which I said everything which Christian charity could 
say to excite her to contrition and to save her from 
despair. I had the satisfaction of ascertaining that 
my letter hid Cached her. 

‘ In time® of popular commotion md pblitical dis- 
turbances the law deals silently, as it were, with great 
criminal®, and on that account the unhappy woman 
escaped a hoqtfble celebrity. After lingering in prison 
for about a year, she appeared before the tribunals 
which had been substituted for the old parliamentary 
courts, and was tried and condemned according to 
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the newly enacted laws. She was, sentenced to be 
branded by the executioner, and to imprisonment for 
life. I was not in France at tl^t moment, the violence 
of the persecution bad compelled me to take refuge 
in the States of the Church, and by the time I heard 
of her sentence, she had already undergone a part of 
if. When I returned from exile, the whole affair was 
pearly forgotten. I only learned that the fair peasant, 
*as she was still called, was in the penitentiary of 
Embrun, and that the widow Pinatel had died, of 
grief as it was supposed, because the judges had not 
sentenced her daughter-in-law to death/ 

4 And since then you have heard nothing of that 
unhappy woman? exclaimed M. de Champaubert. 

The Abb<2 Lambert hesitated a little, as if he felt 
some scruple about giving a direct answer to that 
question. At Jast he said, 4 1 subsequently learnt 
that by her sincere penitence and exemplary Conduct 
she had carried her pardon and come out of prison. 
Her situation even then was very sad. She had 
Nothing to look to but destitution and flniv&rsal repro- 
bation. * Somebody, howeVter, who knew by What a 
deep arid sincere repentance she had atoned for her 
crime, helped her to conceal her name and to obtain 
the means of earning a humble livelihood/ 

- le Curd,’ said M. de €harapaubert, m an 
agitated maniier, * ! entreat you 'to. make farrier in- 
\ quiries about hexyand let me know the result* I t is. 
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tny anxious desire to secure her sufficient means to 
live upon, so that she may end her days in quiet/ 

The Abb<$ Lambert bowed low, and said, ‘ I will* 
try, M. le Marquis/ 

Dom Gdrusac looked at the picture, and said, 

4 How extraordinary it is that I should have ( had so 
long under my eyes, without the least idea of it, the 
heroine of such a dreadful story. My dear Abb£, you 
ought to have told me of it/ 

The Abb6 Lambert looked .puzzled. 

‘That is Mdlle. de Malpeire’s picture/ I said; 

4 did you not recognise it, M. l’Abbe?’ 

He shook his head, and answered sadly, ‘No, in- 
deed I did not. Even when J first saw her she had 
not that blooming, smiling face ; she was not like that 
picture/ 

A long silence ensued ; the candles were nearly 
burnt out, but a fresh supply of fagots threw out a 
blaze which lightened up the room. * It had left off 
raining, but the wind still; whistled amongst the trees 
and shook the outer blinds. When the clock struck 
twelve, hf. de Champaubert: got up apd ^wished us 
good-night. He was to set out early on the following 
morning, and it was settled that we should walk with 
him as far the high-road. Before leaving the room, 
he went up to the Abb6 Lambert, shook him by the 
hand, and emptying his purse on the comer of the 
chimney, he said in a low voice, ‘This is for your 
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poor people, M. le Cur6 ; I intend every year to renew 
the same offering.* 

u I did not close my eyes for some hours that night, 
and ¥60 not think Jf. de Champaubert slept at all. 
Long after midnight I heard him pacing up and down 
his room. We were both thinking of that beautiful 
but guilty woman who had been his first love, and 
whose portrait had bewitched me thirty-five years 
afterwards. I could not divest myself even then of a 
strange interest about her. My mind kept dwelling 
on her tragical fate. I shuddered at her crime, but 
thought nevertheless that the Abbat had deserved a 
thousand deaths for having dared to strike Mdlle. de 
Malpeire. I ascribed £he terrible vengeance she had 
taken to the proud spirit of her ancestral race, which 
could not leave an insult unrevenged. The thought 
of hei low-born spouse excited in me both jealousy 
and anger. In spite of his miserable end, I thought 
he had been only too happy to be her husband, and 
envied him his destiny* I jspent the night in a fever- 
ish, restless state. The same image kept parsing and 
repassing jpefpre my eye^ whether I openeS or closed 
them, sometimes smiling, sometimes looking stem 
and mournful. I was fast asleep, however, when 
Dam G6rusac called me the next momjpg. M. de 
Champaubert was soon ready, and we started. The 
mild rays# of an autumn sun were gilding the valley, 
no early frosts had yet blighted the fresh green of the 
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foliage. The cheery robin-redbreast was chirping in 
the hawthorn bushes, and beautiful butterflies hovered 
over the rosemary bushes. But above that level wherg 
the soft breezes of tfie south were blowing f»om the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, rose the crests of the 
mountains, already covered with their snowy mantles. 

Before we reached the high-road, M. de Champ- 
aubert turned round and gave a last look at the 
surrounding landscape. He gazed on the two lofty 
peaks separated by a deep chasm which crowned the * 
southern side of the nearest mountain, and murmured 
with a deep sigh, * There is the Pass of Malpeire.’ 
A few minutes afterwards we arrived at the spot where 
his carriages were waiting. Jle shook hands with me 
in a very cordial manner, and then turning to ray 
uncle, said with much feeling, ‘Now that we have 
met again, my dear old friend, 1 find it hard to part 
with you.’ 

* And yet we have had a melancholy time of it,’ 
murmured my poor dean uncle, “and all along of that 
horrid portrait.’ 

The two friends ejpb rated. The Marquis sprang 
into his carriage, and stretching* his heacl out of the 
window, made us a last sign of farewell. We soon 
lost sight of the carriage in the midst of a cloud of 
dust, but stood a while on the roadside watching the 
white speck vanishing in the distance* # 

The first thing Dom G6rusac did when he came 
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home was to send for Babeiou, and to desire her to 
carry up tp the lumber-room the objebt of my roman* 
Jtic worship. When she had left the room with it, he 
turned* to me and said, 4 The* sight of that dreadful 
woman would have disturbed my digestion \ I should 
always have been thinking at dinner of her horrid 
adventures. And after all, that portrait is a wretched 
daub. I am sorry, to say so, for Champaubert*s sake, 
but really the arm is quite out of proportion, and the 
i little finger* of the right hand very badly drawn. In 
short, it is a wretched performance, and I was very 
foolish ever to hang it up over my chimneypieced 
I did not remonstrate against this verdict, nor 
would I ask my uncle jto make me a present of the 
picture he held so cheap, and which I so highly 
prized. I should have been afraid of exposing my 
folly if I had ventured to express a wish to possess it, 
but I resolved to ’steal the despised treasure, and to 
carry it off with me.* There was no time to lose, for 
my holidays were aknost over. I was to go back to 
college on the next day but one. I di4 not appre- 
hend any great difficulty in formatter* I had only to 
make my $ay f into \he lumber-room, which was in a 
comer of the attic, to bring away the picture? and to 
intrust it to some boy, who for an adequate consider 
atfon would undertake to cany it to the place whito X 
itWays me* the di%erme. 

$efereg<nngin search of thi* accompUce^ without 
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whom I could not carry out my scheme* I insidiously 
questioned Babefou. * How did you manage, my 
dear,* I said, i to get that heavy picture up-stairs ? It 
must have been difficult to finc^ room for it ill the 
attic?’ 

*0, 1 just poked it behind the door,’ she answered; 
* I had something better to do, I promise you, than 
hunt out a place for it amidst all the old rubbish up- 
stairs/ J < 

‘Does my uncle keep his odds and ends under 
lock and key ?’ I asked, trying to put on an appear- 
ance of indifference. 

c He thinks he does,’ she replied with a shrug ; 
‘but as we axe always going in c*nd out for one thing 
or another, the key generally remains hanging by the 
side of the door.’ 

I went away, satisfied with this information* and 
spent almost all the day wandering about with a gun 
in my hand, by way of shooting, but’ really to try and 
find in the neighbourhood ;a youth* capable of exe- 
cuting my ^orders. At last I met a young scamp who, 
for a five-fhftic piece I gave Him, engage^ tg do my 
bidding and hold his tongue. I desired him to com t 
that evening, and station himself at the bottom of the 
alley between eleven and twelve o’clock at night. He 
was to bring with him two wicket trussels, between 
which I intended the beloved picture to travel I 
folly meant always to keep it with me. When all this 
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was arranged, I came in and prepajed to perform my 
part in the plot. 

It was getting late. The flight was waning, and a 
melancholy silence f reigned in the house. There was 
nobody in the drawing-room, only the dogs sleeping 
in the arm-chairs. I thought my uncle was in the 
library, hard at work over his books, and Babelou in 
.the kitchen. The moment seemed particularly favour* 
* able. I went up-stairs with flushed cheeks and a beat- 
ing heart, like a man engaged in a desperate adven- 
ture. The lumber-room was, as I said before, on the 
third story. Just as I arrived at the top of the stairs 
I met Dom G^rusac, with his reading-lamp in his 
hand, and his spectacles pushed back on his forehead. 
He looked quite grieved and dismayed. 

‘ Poor Marian,’ he said, * is as ill as possible; the 
Abb*d Lambert; has just given her the last Sacraments. 
She may die at any moment.’ 

My heart sank within me, more, I am ashamed to 
say, at the failure of my own plans than at the new's 
about Marian. Her room was next t <f the* one where 
the pictjirerwas, #nd tlJe present state of things made 
it impossible to remove it without attracting notice 
from those who were assembled round her bed. My 
uncle, who was truly grieved about hi§ old servant, 
took my arm to go down-stairs, We found Babelou 
crying fa the entrance-hall. 

‘ Poor Marian,’ she said, wiping her eyes with her 
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apron, * was too courageous. I am sure she was very 
ill yesterday, but she would rather have died in the 
kitchen than go to bed^before the dinner was cooked. 1 
And yet she knew veiy well that^she was dangerously 
ilL Whilst I was waiting at table, she told Gothon to 
send immediately for M. le Curd It was for her that 
he came last night in all that pouring rain. To che&r 
her up this morning, I showed her the two gold pieces 
which M. le Marquis had left for us. She then said 
she fglt much better, but it did not last long, and now 
she is dying !’ 

We went into the drawing-room, and half an hour 
afterwards the Abbd Lambert came in and told us all 
was over. Marian’s all but sudden death was one of 
those events which throw a bachelor’s household into 
sad confusion. My poor uncle was quite distressed, 
and kept repeating, 4 She was a very faithful creature. 
During the twelve years she lived with me I never had 
occasion to find the slightest fault with her. It will 
be no easy matter to replace so good a servant.’ 

I was "bccfcpied meanwhile in considering whether 
it would be possible to scarry off ^dlle.*de^Malpeire 
before the next morning. Suddenly my uncle said, 

* 1 wonder who are the heirs of that poor woman ? A 
year’s wages # were owing to her, and she had put by a 
little money, I think. If she has any relatives, it must 
go to them. I must make inquiries.’ 

The Abbd shook his head ; he was writing a me 
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tnorandum for the Registrar. When he had finished 
it he handed over the paper to my uncle. I saw Dom 
Gdrusac start, and throw up his hands and eyes with 
a gesture of profound astonishment Almost uncon- 
sciously I approached, and looking over his shoulder, 
glanced at the paper and read : ‘ To-day, October 12, 
iS-, died at St. Pierre de Corbie, Madeleine Marie 
de Malpeire, widow of Frangois Pinatel.’ 

• ‘Marian — Marian was Mdlle. de Malpeire! I 
almos t shrieked out the words. The Abbd Lambert 
and my uncle were both leaning against the table with 
their hands clasped together ; I think they were pray- 
ing. Babelou was sobbing behind the door. 

I went and sat do*m at the corner of the chimney 
with my head resting on my hands. I did not move 
or speak the whole evening, and at about twelve 
o’clock went to my room. Soon afterwards I heard 
some one under my windows, calling to me in a sup- 
pressed voice, ft was my accomplice, who, tired of 
waiting in the all'ey, was tome to remind me of my 
appointment 

<1 sag, Monsieur Predesic,’ he said, Standing on 
tip-toe, ‘ I am come to fetch the picture. Coaid not 
you hand it down to me through the window ? 1 

‘ I have not got it and I do not wa»t # it,’ I angrily 
pried j ‘ go along with you.* 

Fifteen years afterwards, after the death of Dom 
who hadpade me his executor and residuary 




legatee, I found Mdlle. de Malpeire in the same place 
where Babelou had put her. The mice had done some 
mischief to the painting, and the little finger which my« 
poor dear uncle had found so much fault with Imd dis- 

t • 

appeared. I had it cleaned and repaired, and it now 
figures in a very respectable manner ;*t my portrait- 
gallery* 
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History of Joan* Paul chofgmrt: or, The Surprising Ad- 
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Historical Tales, Legends, and Traditions. Cloth, gilt. 
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Little Merry Pace and his Crown of Content, and other 
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Many of them are full of quiet pathos, and all breathe a spirit of true 
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Contains Conscience’s Tales of rfhe Fourteenth Century, “ Count Hugo 
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(GJ 

_ __ . r _ J* Count 1 

of Craenhove” and "The Story i 
Poor Gentleman.'* 

f Tales of Land and Sea, and of Naval and Military life. 

Stories of Adventure. Translated from the French. 
Cloth, *gilt extra. [G.P.L.] 

Twelve Tales for the Young. By Mrs. Parsons. First 
Senes* Cloth, gilt extra. [G. P.L.] 

Contains : Dora Mav— The* Snowdrops under the Watt— Naughty Pell 
and Faithful Fanny— The Well in the Garden— Brother Tames* Holiday— 
The Song the Bird Sung— loo Late for School— Grandmother Farley— 
Little Brown Hat— The Old Dripping Pan— Troublesome Tom. # 

Twelve Tales for the Youn&. By Mrs. Parsocf. Second 

Series. Cloth, gilt extra. * (G.P.L.J 

Contains i The EM Apples urf&er the Tree— Yes and No— Don’t Go In— 
Constance and the Water Lilies — Clara's New Shawl— Stoiy of aa Ann 
Chair— Pride and the Fall— Take Care of Yourself— The Pair of Gold 
Spectacles— Bertha’s Three Fingers— This Once— The Little Lodgers. 
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Bandits, Daring and roril. Tales off. Cloth, gilt extra* 

• [G.P.L.j 

Contains stories of marvels, adventures, robbers, and smugglers, all of 
thrilling interest. * 9 

Bracton s A Tale of 181^ By Rev. W. H. Anderdon, Stf 
Secoiu} and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth. * 

Calllsta. 4 A Sketch of the Third Century. By Cardinal 
Newman. New Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth. (See , 
also 3/6). 
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Entertaining and instructive stories for boys and girls. 
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Fabiola : or, The Church of the Catacombs. By Cardinal 
Wiseman. New Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth. (Other 
Editions at 3/6 and 2i/-) J .' 
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Hauff a Tales of Wonder. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.] 

A translation of the *' Inn In the Forest, and the talcs told there by 
travellers detained by bandits, and the account of their ultimate escape. 

Heroines of Charity. Cloth ? gilt extra. 4G.P.L.J 

An account of the labours of the Sisters of Vincennes. Louise do Manllac, 
McUle. le Gras, the Little Sisters of the Poor, and many others. 

Home Circle, Tales for the. Cloth* gilt extra. [G.P.L.J 

Containing three interesting stories and twelve dramas and dialogues 
suitable for representation by children. 

In the Snow. u Tales of Mbunt St. Bernard. By the Rev. 

W. H. Ajiderdon, S.J. Nin$ Edition. Cloth. 

Uvea Of Pious Youth, t-ives of Twelve sStudents of the 
Little Seminary of St. Acheul, Frdnce. Cloth, gilt extra. 

[G.P.L. 1 

Lost, and other Tales. By Miss Taylor. Cloth, gUt extra. 

stories for young children, adapted from the French. * * ** I 

Men and Whitten in the Far-off Times. ByS. H ubert 
Burke. Cloth, gilt [G.P.L .1 

Monks of Lerins, and other Legends. Cloth, gilt extrcu ^ 

mediaeval legends and other stones, told in a most interesting 

My*Zottave. By Mrs. Bartle Teeling, Author of “ Roman 
Violets. Neat cloth, gilt* 
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io 


Two Shilfings each — cenjinued, 

Remarkable Men, Historical Tales of. Cloth, gilt extra. 

[G.P.L) 

Stories of Rubens, Juan de Pareja, Valentine Duval, Antonio Canova, 
Pietro Vanucci, Gotten berg, an^Turenne. 

Trfles of Humour. Cloth, gilt extrgu [G.P.L.] 

A collection of mirth-provoking stories of mediaeval and modern times. 

Two Little Pilgrims. *A Story for Children, By M. M. 
Prettily bound in cloth. 

* We should like every boy and girl to read this beautiful story, which is told 
with so much devotion ana pathos. — Irish Rosary. 

• 

One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
Adventures at Sea. Cloth, gilt extra. (G.P.L.) 

% A selection of some of the more interesting and less generally known stories 
of shipwrecks and nautical adventures. 

Afternoons with Mrs. Maitland. By Mrs. Parsons. Cloth, 
gilt. [G.P.L.] 

A book of household instruction and entertainment. Each afternoon deals 
with the discussion of some virtue or useful quality, pleasantly and simply 
treated, » • 

Amusements of Travel. Cloth, gilt extra. {G.P.L.J 

Adventures In various parts of the globe, legends, and short biographical 
notices of celebrated heroes. 

Andersen’s Popular Tales. Contains Eleven of this 
Author's most popular stories, with Thirteen Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L,] 

Catholic Artists, Tales of. Cloth, gilt extra. [G. P. L.j 

Stories of Correggio, the Brothers Van Eyck, Mozart, Michael Angelo, and 
GalLand. 

Celebrated Men, Tales of. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.J 

Tates dealing with the chUdhood and, youth of Gassendi, Ribeira, Aortyot, 
and Watteau. 

Celebrated Women, Tales of. * Cloth, gilt eectra* 

Accounts of Queen Marie Leczmsl^p ; of Richard Ill's Queen, 

France; of Jeanne Hflchette, the Heroine c§ Beauvais, and otners 

Clare Maitl&nd. Cloth, gilt extra. [G. P. L.] 

A pleasant story of the aspirations and struggles of a young girl and her 
friends. 

Dorothy Close. By Mary T. Robertson. Cr. i2mo, doth, 

A peasant little story, and weU told. Though a convftit tale It la net 
oppressively goody-goody, and the moral, if plain, is not dragged into undue 
prominence. Altogether it ivsuch. a story as one may safely give to a young 
giri, sure that it wifi interest and p!e&sa~M>*#ar. 

Buunifc’s Cross* md other T&fc^ Cloth, gUt extra. IG.P.L] 

Stork* trials and temptatiQas successfully overcome ; suitable Io* girls. 

sand Peril, Tales of. doth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.1 

C readers et 


i of enterprise and hairbreadth escapes, suitable for young ? 
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Shilling aqS^ixpt 


i ence each — continued . 


Faith atid Loyalty, Tales of. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.] 

Stories of the Reign ot#Terror in Brittany and in La Vendee. 

France, Tales of. Four Stories of Mediaeval France. Cloth, 
gilt extra. ’ • [G.P.L.] 

George Morton, Boy and Man. Cloth, gilt extra. # [G.P. X?] 

Two stones of trials and temptations ; suita^e for boys. 

Historical Tales and Legends? Cloth, gilt extra. [G.F.L.] 

A series of events in history and tradition told in an interesting manner. 


Joys and Sorrows of Human Life, Tales of. Stories of 
Ancient and Modem Times. Cloth, gilt extra. (G.P.L.] 

Kate Kavanagh : or, The Story of a China Plate. Contains 
two Stories for Girls. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.] 



Miser* The. One of the most Exciting and Delightful Stories 
of Hendrik Conscience. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.] 

Parables and Stories of Pere Bonaventure. Anecdotes 
and Parables drawn from various sources. Cloth, gilt 
extra, * [G.P.L.] 

Scenes and Incidents at Sea. Cfcih, gilt extra. fG.P.L.] 

A book, of delightful and varied adventures at sea. 

Tales and Traditions. A Collection of Interesting Old- 
world Legends. Cloth, gilt extra. jG.P.L.] 


One Shilling net each (postage 2d.) * 

Tales; lor the Christian Festivals. . 32mo, cloth, 

Twelve appropriate stories for the ^principal feasts £>f the year. 

Coddell, , „ 

Tales tOr the Voutlg. Twelve Entertaining Moral Stories. 
By Miss Sktddell. 32m<^ cloth, gilt, [G.P.L .1 

One Skilling each . 


rG.p.L.} 

By Miss 


Anecdotes, Book ot Three Hundred. Cloth, gilt extra 

Containing historical, literary, and humorous anecdotes. [G.P .L. 

Arctic Voyages and Discoveries. Cloth, gilt extra. 

[G.P.L.] 

An interesting account of the voyages of Dr. Kane on board the Advance. 

Bandits, Tales of. Cloth, gilt extra* [G.P.LJ 

Stories of robbers and smugglers, entirely free from all matter likely to 
harm younc minds. 

Bllhd Rosa, and other Tales. By Conscience* Cloth* gilt 
extra, . , . [G.P.L.] 

Contains five stories dealing with incidents occurring during times of war 
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One' Settling each — continued. 




Cardinal d’Ambolse : or, The St bry of a Bell, 
extra. . 

Relates an incident in the life of Cardinal d* Amboue. In the 
is a short story called " The Lititfe Picard.*' 

Catholic Legend* and Traditions. Cloth, gilt extra. 

Interesting legends of Saints, churches, miraculous pictures, etc. [G.P.L] 

Christian Heroism. cSoth»,gilt extra. * [G.P.L*] 

Contains accounts of the heroic Nuns of Minsk, in Rusai&,*and of Cos- 
f ees ora of the Faith in different ages and countries. 

i Conscript. The. A Translation of Conscience's well-known 
6tory of the Trials and Adventures of a Conscript. 
Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.] 

Count Hugo. By Hendrik Conscience. Cloth, gilt extra. 
4 story of the Netherlands in the fourteenth century. [G.P.L.) 

Waring and Peril, Tales of. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L,] 

Stories of marvels and adventures, most of them expressly translated. 

French Revolution, Tales of the. Cloth, gilt extra. 

Two stories of the Reign of Terror, founded upon facts. [G.P.L. } 


James Chapman. Cloth, gilt extra. 

The story of a successful. Catholic worlan an. 


[G.P.L.] 


Joe Baker. The Struggjps of a Workhouse Boy. His Con- 
version and Success. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.F.L.} 

Land and Sea, Tales of. Twelve Amusing and Moral 
Stories. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L. ] 

“ Little Nell.” A Sketch. By Frances Noble. 

Exceedingly readable, and the writer's manner of telling a story i» very real 
and graphic. — Catholic News. 

Little Snowdrop. By Miss Caddell. Cloth, gilt extra. 

[G.P.L.} 

A story of the good Work done by a little white child amongst Indiana. 

Lucy Ward : or, The Dweller in the Tabernacle. Cloth, 
gilt. • ^ [G.P.L. 1 

The story of a girl's conversion! and of her devotion eto the Blessed 
Sacrament § , ♦ 

Madeleine, the Rosi&re. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.) 

The volume contains three stories of brave girls. 

Madge Hardtaun’s Money. A Tale. By Mary Cross. Cloth. 
Maggie's Rosary. By Miss Ames. Cloth, giLt extra. 
Contains four instructive and pi*™* stories for young children, (G.P.L.) 

Manor of Mont Cruel* Cloth, gut extra. [G.P.L.] 

A tale of French history, on the eve of the Great Revolution. 

Monica of Lerlne* iNvelve Mediaeval Legends. Cloth, gilt 
extra (G.P.L.) 

Nsvaland Military Life, Tales of. Cloth, gilt extra. 

Tms wftytng and amnriag atones, translated from the French. (G.P.L.) 
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Poor Gentleman, TheS By Conscience. Cloth, gilt extra. 

A story of trials Well endured and ultimately overcome. [G.P.L.] 

Poor Man's Child, The. Cloth, silt extra. [G.P.L.] 

A story of the mischief done by the use oi bad language. 

Rich and Poor. Cloth, gilt extra? [G.P.J..] 

L*dy Adela is rich and good, and, as Sister Catherine, proves % bless ing to 
er poor neighbours 3 

RScketloketack. By Hendrik* Conscience. A Story of the 

Belgian Revolution. Cloth, gilt extra. [G.P.L.] 

Robert May : or Well known to the Police. Cloth, gilt 1 
extra. •[GJP.L.] 

The hero of the story is converted, and in his turn helps to convert others. 

Sufferings for the Faith. Cloth, gilt extra. (G.P.L.I 

Stories ofMargaret Clitherow ; of Geronimo of Algiers ; of Father Thomas 
of Jesus, etc. 9 9 

The Adventures of Kate Brady. A Tale of Thirty Veans 
Ago, By the Rev. George Bampfield. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 

The Curse Recalled. A Tale, By S. D. B. Cr. 8vo, fancy 
cloth. y 


Cloih, gilt extra. [G.P.L.J 
> Cnurch plate after the Great 


Vessels of the Sanctuary. 

A ntory of die miraculous recovery of some < 

Revolution. * 

Winlfrlde Jones. Cloth, gilt ex*;-a. [G.P.L.] 

A story of the patience of a young girl under trials and false accusations. 


Dramas anb flMajjs. 

| at. Francis In the World. A. Drama’in Three Acts. 
Adapted from the French. By the Rev. A. Dekkers. 
Wrapper i/~net (postage id.) 

The Five Maries. By Mary T. Rohertsx>n. Wrapper, is. 
Pun and JProlic. Fourteen New Plays and Sayn&tes for 
School Entertainments. By F. I. Kershaw. Crown 8vo, 
Wrapper. 2/- m * 

Festival of Corpus ChVlsti. A Woral DfaoA. Composed 
by a Sister of Mercy. Cloth. 6d. 

The Heiress Of Elshamstowe. A Drama in Three Acts. 
Wrapper. 1/6. 

Isabel de JJsle; or, The Fruits of Pride. A Drama. 
Arranged from ** Tyborne.” Wrapper. 1/6. 

The Youthful Martyrs of Rome. A Christian Drama, 
adapted from “ Fabio/a/’ By Very Rev. F, Oakeley, 
M.A. Cloth, 1/8. 

4 * The Hidden By Cardinal Wiseman. In Two 

Acts. With Music for Chorus, Songs, etc. Cloth, a/- 
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popular £atbolic JSfograpbtcsl 

The Life of Our Lord* Writt&^ for Little Ones. By 
Mother M. Salome, of the Imr Convent, York. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, gilt, 3/6. 

A gentle, reverential life of our Lord/' — Guard irtH. 

People’s Edition of the Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. 
* Alban Butler. Twelve Pocket Volumes, each volume con- 
taining the Saints of the Month? and an additional volume 
containing a complete General Index. Superfine paper, 
neat cloth binding, gilt l£fi’&red, 1/6 each ; or the complete 
fc set of 13 volumes, in handsome cloth case to match, j£i. 
Miniature Lives of the Saints. New Edition. Two vols. 
ftCldth, gilt, 4/- ; also in separate monthly packets, each 
4d. ; or, the complete set of packets for the year, 3/6. 
Miniature Life of Mary. Cloth, 6d. ; cloth extra, with steel 
. plate, 1 /- 

„St. Dominic, Life of. With a Sketch of the Dominican 
Order. A full Life of the Saint, compiled for popular 
reading by Miss Drane. Cloth. 3/- 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. A short, popular Life of St. 
Elizabeth, by the Author of “ Soeur Rosalie,” etc. Cloth, 
gilt. 1/- . fG.P.L.) 

St, Frances of Rome, Life of.* Compiled from larger Lives 
by Lady Georgiana JJullcrton. Cloth, gilt. 3 \j* fG^.L.J 
St. Francis and St. Clare, Lives of. Short Lives of the 
Seraphic Father and his Spiritual Daughter, St. Clare, 
suitable for the Young. Cloth, gilt. 1/6. fG.P.L.) 

St Francis de Sales, Life and Spirit of. A full Life of 
the “Saint, *to which is added selections from ** The Spirit 
of St. Francis de Sales,” by the Bishop of Belley. Cloth, 
gilt. 3/- [G.P.L.] 

St. Francis Xavi et f Life of* Translated trom a larger 
French Life. * Cloth, gilt. 2/- fG.P.L.} 

St. Ignatius of Loyola, Life of. An interesting account ot 
the Saint and his Work. By Mrs. ParsSns. Cloth, gilt. 
*/- • m » fG.PTL.J 

St. Margaret of Scotland, andr ether Lives. Short Lives 
of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, St. Clotildis, St. Ra- 
degund and St. Bathildis, Queens of the Franks. Cloth, 
gilt. iL fG.P.L.) 

St. Philip Nerl. By Mrs. Hope. Cloth. 1 /- 
St. Thomas Of Canterbury. By Mrs* Hope.* Cloth. 2/- 
St. Vincent de Paul, Popular Life of. Cloth. 1/- 
Sainta of «the Working Classes. Contains the Lives of 
St. Zita, the Servant ; St. Isidore, the Farm Labourer s 
Blessed Germaine Cousin, the Shepherdess; St. Elay, 
the Artisan $ and St. Lydia, the Hospital Nurse. Cloth* 
gilt 1/- fG.P.L.) 
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&ainte& Queens, Lives of* Lives of St. Elizabeth of Hun* 
gary ; St. Margare^ of Scotland % Sf. Elizabeth of Portu- 
gal ; SS. Ciotildi^and Bathildis, Queens of the Franks. 
Cloth) gilt, a/- ^ [G.P.L.] 

Blessed ThomasJVlofe, Life of. By Miss Drane. Contains 
* all the most important facts of the Blessed Martyr's life 
in a condensed form.' Cloth, extra. 1/6. [G.P.L.] 

Children of Mary , Li\es of the. The Lives o^ Augu^ne 
Pouchard, Emma de la Rousi&ge, E16onore de Jumilhac, 
Hoqprinc la Corre, andUa*her pupils of the Maison des 
Oiseaux, Paris. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 2/- [G.P.L.] 

Conversion of Ratisbonne. A Literal Translation of the* 
original account by the Baron Theodore de Bu$si6rcs of 
the conversion of Marie-Alphonse Ratisbonne. Clotn, gilt 
extra. 1/- [G.P.L.} 

Don Bosco, Founder of the 5 alesian Society, Life of. 

Translated by Lad}*Martin. Wrapper, i/- net (postage*$d.) 


Franciscan Martyrs in England. By Mrs. Hope. Cloth. 1/8! 

Margaret Clitherow, Life of. By Margaret Oliver. A 
popular account of one of the best known of the York - 
Martyrs, who was pressed to death for sheltering priests 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Cloth, gilt extra. 1/6. 

* . [G.P.L. 

Three Chancellors, The. By «Augusta T. Drane. Con- 
tains Lives of William of Wykeham, William ofWayn- 
flete, and of Blessed Thomas More. Cloth, gilt extra. 
3/6. [G.P.L.) 


William of Waynflete, Life of. By Augusta T. Drane. 
An Account of the Chancellor’s Life, Charities, ^uid Foun- 
dations. Cloth, gilt. 1/- [G.P.L. j 

William of Wykeham, Life and. Foundations of. By 

„ Augusta T. Drane. Cloth, gilt extra* 1/- [G.P.L.] 


. miscellaneous. 

The Madonna S A Pictorial Record of the Life and Death of 
the Mother of our Lfifi Jesus Christ. % the Painters and 
Sculptors of ChristendonTin nfljre than Fife Hundred of 
their Works, The Text Translated from the Italian of 
Adolfo Venturi, withan Introductionby Alice Meyneil. 31/6. 

Faith Found in London. A Record of Visits to Catholic 
Churches and Charities. Being a Relation of the Strange 
Adventures of Count Marco Caradori who came hither 
for the Coronation of Edward VIL, and who in our« 
Babylon discovered His Own Spiritual Crdton. Together 
with some very Canlfid Conversations wherein are set 
down Certain Strait Sayings of the Eminent Servant of 
God, Cardinal Manning. 2/6 net (postage 3d). 
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Hie Mirror of Perfection, being a Record of StP Frsmcis 
of Assisi, ascribe# to his Companion, Brother Leo of 
Assisi, and now Translated Constance, Countcsi 
De La Warn With an Introduction by Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C. Crown 8vo. Bound in buckram, gilt* 5/-. 

From Hearth to Cloister in the Reign of Charles Ik 

Being a narrative of Sir John and Lady Warner’s so-much- 
e wondered-at resolutions to leave the Anglican Church and 
to enrer the Religious Life. Byr'rances Jackson. Crown 
8vo, quarter leather, gilt 5/-. * m 

The Catholic Qirl in the World. By Whyte Avis. First 
' and Second Series 3/6 each* 

Home Truths for Mary’s Children. By Madame Cecilia, 
of St. Andrews Convent, Streatham. 3/6. 

The book is a treasury of judicious counsel and comfort for all girls and 
womtn who wish to lead Christian lives in the world. — Table/. 

JVIftre Home Truths for Mary’s Children. By Madame 
' Cecilia. 3/6. 

Bridge’s History. A Compilation” of Historical Events in 
the History of the World, with comprehensive Index, 
Chronological Table, and Tables of Contemporary Sove- 
reigns from the beginning of the .Christian Era to 1815. 
Cloth, gilt extra*' 3/- « [G.P.L.J 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its Suburbs. 

By Alex. Wood, M.A. Cloth, gilt extra. 3/- [G.P.L.J 

Persecutions of Annam. A History of Christianity in 
Cochin-China and Tonkin, by Canon Shortland, with an 
account of the virtues, successes, and sufferings of the 
Catholic Missionaries. Cloth, gilt extra. 3/* {G.P.L.J 


GRANVILLE POPULAR LIBRARY of Entertaining, In- 
structive, and ^Amusing Books. A 11 handsomely bound 
in cloth, extra gilt '(new designs), and suitable for Prizes* 

tOO BOOKS Selected from the Granville Pdpufar Library 

( •vis . , those only which gre marked GeP.L. in thts 
List A ail handsomely JfounM in doth , extra gilt, to the 
value of£fb( vur., 42 at //-,* 24 at i/b / 16 at z/-v 
8 at 2/6 ; and 10 at jf- each ), will be sent Carriage 
Paid to any address in the United Kingdom for the 
sum of 

£5:5:0 Net Cash.* 

BURNS & OATES, UA1TEO, 

28 Orchard Streat* ‘\*pt ‘ 
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